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A BOOK WITH A MYSTERY 
“The Near East from Within,” by a German Secret Agent. 
E. A. Vinton 


In the early spring of 1916 a remarkable book was published 
by Funk and Wagnalls. Suddenly no copies were to be had. 
F. C. Stechert of New York reported it out of print. In March, 
1916, an advertisement appeared in the Publishers’ Weekly for 
a copy. Five booksellers advertised for it. It was rumored 
that the whole edition had been suppressed; bought up by 
German agents. 

In reply to an order from the Boston Public Library, 
Funk and Wagnalls wrote, May 18, “This book is entirely out 
of print and has been for the last couple of months and is not 
to be reprinted, the plates having been distributed.” The book 
was never copyrighted. There are three copies that can be 
located,—one in the Congressional Library, which was bought 
in England; one in the Boston Public Library, kept for safety 
in the reserve section or “inferno”; and one in the Public 
Library, Washington, D. C. The latter was published in 
England by Cassell and Company, 1915. Others must exist, 
but where are they? 

No one who has read this amazing book could doubt for a 
moment that the German government or some of its agents 
would be glad to suppress it. Yet it is a pity that it cannot 
be widely read. Unlike some of the books of its class that can 
be bought in any bookshop, its style is quiet and convincing, a 
most intimate and thrilling narrative told without exaggeration, 
only the facts themselves being sensational. 

The writer was a confidential agent of the Kaiser, who 
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for twenty years spent his life in the “by-paths of European 
politics * * * often trusted with matters of diplomatic 
moment.” A political agent enjoys more freedom than does a 
diplomat. If he is not averse to the small change of social 
gossip he learns some secrets. At times he is intrusted with 
matters too secret for the regular diplomat and has every 
oportunity to discover the underlying current of events. 

Why, the reader will naturally ask, did this man reveal 
these secrets at this time? 

He makes in the preface this significant statement: “I had 
many a debate with myself * * * rightly or wrongly I 
arrived at the decision that my greater duty was to mankind 
rather than to a man.” ‘The last sentence in the book is also 
significant. “I shall not be forgiven for having revealed what 
I learned on the subject of this vast conspiracy but at least I 
have the comfort of an unburdened soul.” 

The first ten chapters of the book are devoted to Turkey 
from 1888 to the opening of the Great War. The general out- 
line of the Kaiser’s long secret manoeuvers to win the alliance 
of the Sultan and the good will of the Moslem world are 
rather common knowledge, but there are many interesting 
details not so well-known. One, that the head of the secret 
service of the Sultan was a German ex-detective, is significant. 

The loss of French prestige in Turkey and of Russian 
influence through lack of diplomatic acumen helped the Ger- 
man scheme. Still, with all William’s study of the Oriental 
mind, lavish use of gold and continual intrigue, Abdul Hamid 
was too subtle for him and no alliance was completed until 
after the Turkish Revolution. Indeed, the Kaiser’s impatience 
and lack of faith in the Sultan led him to plot with the Young 
Turks for the overthrow of Abdul’ Hamid, stipulating at the 
same time that the life of the ex-monarch be spared; he might 
be useful later. At no time would the arch-plotter have hesi- 
tated to betray either party to the other. 

The Kaiser intrigued with the Khedive of Egypt and got 
him to bring away the plans of the Suez Canal, unknown to 
Lord Kitchener; he entered into correspondence with the 
Sheikh ul Islam, the head of the Moslem faith, and encouraged 
him to declare a Holy War which would, he thought, involve 
all the Moslem subjects of England and Russia; he also sought 
the friendship of the Sheikh of the Howling Dervishes, and he 
poured German gold into all their coffers. 
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It is the opinion of the writer of this book that the posses- 
sion of the Suez Canal would not benefit Germany: “It would 
become the source of perpetual strifes and annoyances, as 
England would never resign herself to its loss.” It might 
end, he thinks, by the blowing up of the canal by Turkey. “In 
my opinion Germany will have to pay dearly for her over- 
reaching diplomacy.” 

In the chapter “Tempting the Tsar” the author recalls the 
astonishment which gripped the few statesmen who learned the 
secret suggestions made by William II to Nicholas II. When 
the Emperor Nicholas paid his famous visit to Berlin on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Kaiser’s only daughter, he was 
received with extraordinary courtesy and enthusiasm and the 
Berlin court tried to persuade him that his presence was far 
more appreciated than that of King George. It was in July 
of the same year, 1913, that a special messenger brought to 
Peterhof a letter from the German Sovereign to the Tsar. 
“It was written in the most friendly tone, and pointed out that 
if the peace of the world were to be maintained, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to put an end to the agitation in the Balkans 
and to curb the ambition of all the small states. This letter 
charged England with intrigue and said she was only waiting 
an excuse to annex Egypt. * * * It hinted at the friend- 
ship between the Kaiser and the Sultan and suggested a com- 
mon action to checkmate English ambition and to give Russia 
her long cherished desire of an exit from the Black Sea. * * * 

“Russia will not have accomplished the task she has been 
intrusted with by Providence, until she has become absolute 
mistress of the Black Sea. * * * England opposes that 
ambition. * * * Now should Russia see her own interests 
and consent to enter into an alliance with the Sultan, co- 
Operating with him and Germany in an action tending to neu- 
tralize the Suez Canal and hand it over to a European Com- 
mission, she might obtain in exchange the neutralization of the 
straits for all powers with the exception of herself. Constanti- 
nople would remain the residence of the Sultan but be placed 
under European control, whilst the capital of Turkey would be 
transferred to Brusa.” Thus Russia would become the sole 
mistress of the Black Sea. She might annex Bulgaria, and she 
would hold Servia in check. Before Kaiser William had ven- 
tured this proposal, he arranged with the Sultan that the Suez 
Canal should be in reality under German management and 
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plans for its fortification were already prepared by German 
officers. 

When Tsar Nicholas replied after some days, he explained 
that he was bound by an agreement which had for its aim the 
good relations between England and Russia; that he felt con- 
vinced that the British government would never break its en- 
gagements and certainly he could not fail to keep faith. Besides, 
Russia wanted peace; such a scheme would surely lead to war. 
He did not see how the European situation would be improved 
by England being driven out of Egypt. He closed with the 
remark, “that the program outlined was undignified for any 
Christian power to embark upon, that he would consider him- 
self dishonored by lending his hand to such an enterprise.” 

Angered by the reply of Tsar Nicholas, William turned to 
the Balkan states to prevent a pan-Slavic alliance with Russia 
and especially to gain an ally for Germany and Turkey in the 
conflict he foresaw. Three chapters of unusual interest deal 
with Servia; three with Bulgaria; one with Montenegro. 

At the beginning of this narrative three of the Balkan 
states, Roumania, Bulgaria and Montenegro, were principalities 
and the ruler of each was eager to have his country made a 
kingdom and to assume the title of King or Tsar. This ambi- 
tion gave Emperor William the opportunity to gain influence 
by helping these ambitions to become realized. Roumania and 
Bulgaria, like Greece, had invited a foreign prince to rule over 
them; Montenegro and Servia had native royal families. 

Of all the Balkan states Servia was the most turbulent and 
has, to her shame, a record of murders in the royal family that 
will not soon be forgotten. Three chapters are given to the 
internal history of this untamed little country which might 
have solved some of its own problems if it could have been left 
alone. The Servians were naturally friendly to Russia and her 
ablest statesmen believed in a Russian alliance. But Austria 
had an ambition to annex Servia. Under Count Zichy, Austria 
gained influence, Servia was inundated with people of Austrian 
birth and every effort was made to win the court to a reliance 
upon Austria. William looked on with approval and conferred 
with the Count frequently. One result of this outside intrigue 
was the brutal murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga and 
the election of Prince Peter to the throne. Under King Peter, 
Servia seemed to have a chance for development. But Ger- 
many and Austria continued to plot, taking advantage of the 
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turbulence of the Crown Prince George to get an influence that 
King Peter did not accord to them. But their plotting came to 
naught as Prince George was suspected and forced to resign his 
right of accession in favor of his brother. After reading these 
chapters no one could fail to understand the bitter hatred of 
the Servians for Austria. 

Montenegro had in Prince Nicholas a wise ruler, one often 
consulted by his brother monarchs. He accepted the prof- 
fered friendship of William II, his help in making his domain 
into a kingdom, thanked him for suggesting the marriage of 
his daughter Helene to the King of Italy, but kept his inde- 
pendence. In the Balkan war he seized Scutari from the Turks 
and kept it. In the present war he joined the Allies. In this 
case as in Servia the Kaiser tampered with Crown Prince 
Danilo but without success. 

Bulgaria under Tsar Ferdinand of Coburg was naturally 
friendly to Germany but refused to make promises. 

Two of the twenty-three chapters of this astonishing book 
are devoted to King Carol of Roumania and his influence and 
advice to Kaiser William. 

King Carol and Bismarck were never cordial. The great 
Chancellor foiled Carol for years in his desire to be made king 
instead of prince. Before dismissing Prince Bismarck, William II 
wrote to the King of Roumania for advice. The reply was as 
follows: “I cannot advise you in this matter; it is for you only 
to decide; but if I were in your place, I should wish always to 
be master in my own house.” This sealed the fate of the 
founder of the German Empire. 

Moreover, it created a secret bond between William and 
Carol and gave the latter an excuse to give advice. He helped 
William out of scrapes in the early days of his reign and his 
influence was always a beneficent factor in the peace of Eu- 
rope. Later King Carol became alarmed at the anti-Engl]ish 
feelings developed in the breast of William II. He realized 
that a coalition of France, England and Russia against Ger- 
many might have disastrous results for the dynasty of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

In the early months of 1914, the writer of this book went 
on a mission for the Kaiser to King Carol. Speaking of the 
Emperor, Carol said, “He has always declared himself the 
champion of peace in Europe; and all at once you find him 
seized with a frantic desire to disturb that peace, all because 
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he is afraid of a young man whom he could easily reduce to 
utter powerlessness if he really desired it. Of course it is no 
secret that the relationship of the Emperor and the Crown 
Prince are far from cordial. The heir to the throne has dan- 
gerous designs against his father; he has made himself popular 
with the military party who accuse their sovereign of coward- 
ice in regard to Russia. It is these people who have inspired 
your emporer with the fear of being overthrown and replaced 
by his son. If he were sensible, he would pay no attention 
to a campaign which is bound to die a natural death. * * * 
Personally, I can tell you that I think the Emperor ought to 
resume his old line of conduct and that his apprehensions as to 
the aggressive intentions of Russia and England are utterly 
fallacious. I certainly won’t help him against England. I feel 
that such an attempt must end in disaster. Go back to Berlin, 
tell your emperor that the only advice his old relative can give 
him is to take a soothing mixture and go to bed over it. 
Night is sometimes the best adviser. He had better not dwell 
on his son’s misdeeds. They are certainly no worse than he 
indulged in during his father’s reign. So long as he remains 
master, nothing can result- from the wild militarism of the 
Crown Prince.” 

King Carol died at the very beginning of the present war, 
which began less than two months after this interview. 

“When the threats of war in the Balkans shook the equi- 
nimity of Europe, the Kaiser, instead of advising Turkey to 
yield, encouraged her in her ideas of resistance, and concur- 
rently excited both Servia and Bulgaria against the Turkish 
Empire. While Berlin was saying that she wished peace and 
that peace ought to be imposed upon the belligerents, the Kaiser 
personally was advising the Belgrade and Sofia Cabinets not to 
renounce one iota of their pretensions and at the same time 
insisting on the Sultan refusing any compromise. As we all 
know, war broke out and was followed by another in which 
Bulgaria fought against Servia and Greece and King George 
was murdered. Austria showed her cards, letting the world 
know that Servia could not have her own way and that she 
would stand by Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Bulgaria, worsted in 
the later conflict, came easily over to the side of Germany. 
Servia had a patriotic minister in M. Pashotch, who worked 
constantly for a Russian alliance. In this he was ably seconded 
by M. Hartwig, the Russian minister at Belgrade.” 
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Of all the diplomats sketched by this keen analytical 
writer, M. Hartwig is perhaps the most able and interesting. 
At least, he won the respect and admiration of this German 
agent. “M. Hartwig was an ardent patriot and believed in the 
mission of Russia, that her destiny lay in Constantinople, but 
he was not a fanatical Slavophil. He did not care much for 
Bulgarians or Servians. * * * His béte noir was Austria; 
he believed she represented the most disquieting element in 
Europe, that her diplomacy would entangle Russia in a war in 
which Germany would interfere. * * * He had spent some 
years in Buda-Pesth and profoundly distrusted the statesmen 
who controlled the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. * * * He 
never concealed his belief that the underlying motive was the 
determination of the Kaiser to destroy the two powers— 
Russia and England—the principal obstacles to German ex- 
pansion. One reason for the uncanny foresight of M. Hartwig 
may have been his profound knowledge of the doings of the 
German Emperor. * * * He told me that he had made a 
‘ collection of the Emperor’s various speeches in the hope of 
finding the clue to that complicated and mystical character who 
was capable of an unlimited number of good and bad actions; 
who, though most religious in his words, was at heart the 
greatest moral Nihilist that has ever existed; * * * who 
cared for nothing but the material aggrandisement of his 
country. * * * ‘Germany is a vast camp,’ he told me, ‘and 
most likely a fortified camp. Its storming will require tre- 
mendous sacrifices. * * * One does not with impunity train 
a nation for forty-five years in militarism without war breaking 
out one day. * * * you believe Germany to be pacific 
* * * but Germany is hypnotized. A kind of exasperation 
of public opinion has systematically taken place in your coun- 
try, with the result that she is quite persuaded that war will 
be declared upon her one of these days, and so needs ever to 
be ready. The German people are pacific by nature, I know 
it well, but Germany is far from it; there lies the whole differ- 
ence, and this difference will bring catasrophe!’” Of course 
the German writer protested. 

M. Hartwig continued, “You will remember one day how I 
prophesied to you that we tremble on the brink of great events, 
and how I said that Germany is a danger not only to the 
peace but to the civilization of the world. Here in Belgrade, 
we see things more clearly than elsewhere. We all know that 
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the slightest incident in these regions may bring about events 
of unusual magnitude, and recently the intrigues of Germany 
among the Slav populations have assumed quite threatening 
proportions as I can see for myself.” “But why?” I asked. 
“Because Germany covets the Suez Canal and wants, too, to 
march eastward. Any Balkan conflict will involve Russia; it 
is that for which your Emperor is waiting.” 

“But,” said the German, “your suspicions cannot be cor- 
rect; there is no ground for your assertion that the Emperor 
has changed so utterly.” 

“You forget the relations between the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince. In that you have the key to the riddle which 
will yet puzzle the world. * * * The friends of the Crown 
Prince are accusing the Sovereign of cowardice and say that 
he is afraid of war,” replied M. Hartwig. 

This similarity of opinion to what King Carol had said a 
few weeks before almost startled the writer... He never saw 
M. Hartwig again. That diplomat died quite suddenly a few 
weeks later in the house of his Austrian colleague with whom 
he had been discussing several important political questions. 
“Many dark rumors were put into circulation concerning his 
sudden and tragic end. He was a man who saw with a much 
clearer vision than most people. His death was a serious loss 
to his country and added to the difficulties of the time.” 

“In some directions in Mid-Europe, the diplomatic court- 
ing of Berlin was a harvest of uncertainties and failures. The 
proneness of Balkan politicians to consider expediency a first 
law made even the most solemn assurances unstable. Of such 
words of the wind William II was getting weary. Servia 
flouted him; Roumania dallied with him; in Turkey the ruling 
passion for craft might undermine his position at any time; 
Bulgaria was a land of promise, but her ambitions were inimical 
to Turkey.” 

“The Balkan problem became more intricate every year; it 
was evident that perilous times were ahead for German diplo- 
macy, and some tangible understanding must be secured with 
one of the Balkan League if Germany was to emerge without 
damaged prestige from the network which had been woven 
during the last quarter of a century.” 

The Kaiser’s relationship to the rulers of Greece led him 
to seek an alliance there. King George had been a Dane and 
therefore hostile in spirit to German expansion, yet the two 
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rulers were friendly. The Crown Prince had been trained at a 
German military school and thence became attached to a 
Prussian regiment of the Guards. It was while he was drilling 
his soldiers on the grounds near Potsdam that he had met and 
fallen in love with Princess Sophie, the young sister of the 
present Kaiser. * * * Prince Constantine had been held 
responsible for the defeat of the Greek army in the war with 
Turkey and he retired with his wife into exile at the castle 
of Kronberg in the Taurus Mountains. Here began his inti- 
macy with the German ruler. When, later, he was able to 
retrieve his military reputation in the Balkan war, he believed 
it was mainly because he followed the advice of his brother-in- 
law. But as his military reputation grew, his relations with 
his father became more strained because—it was whispered— 
of strong political differences. “King George had a great ab- 
horrence for what he called ‘a policy based on adventure’ and 
without having the confidence of the Kaiser, he suspected him 
of sinister designs against two European Powers closely allied 
to Greece.” He was a wise and prudent monarch whose advice 
was often sought by his brother rulers. He feared that the 
Crown Prince had had his ambitions fired by his brother-in-law. 

“There was an ancient prophesy that when a king called 
Constantine married to a queen Sophie, should reign in Athens, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia at Constantinople would once more 
become a Christian church. King George had strong appre- 
hensions that the Crown Prince—at the suggestion of Germany— 
would attempt to overthrow the Sultan and become Emperor in 
Byzance. The writer is satisfied that Constantine entered heart 
and soul into these plans; but his wife was more conservative.” 

When, however, the fatal shot fired at King George in 
Salonika raised Constantine to the throne, he quickly discovered 
the impossibility of these hopes. It is certain that something 
extraordinary had taken place to cause the young king to 
change his attitude. That “something” was credited by those 
who knew to be a strange letter which reached him on the 
eve of his father’s murder and which told him that a great 
change was coming and that he must show of what stuff he 
was made. This letter painfully affected the Crown Prince 
and it was followed only two days later by the murder of his 
father. 

After his failure to enlist King Carol in his plot, William 
turned to Franz Ferdinand, the heir apparent of Austria. He 
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had already made a fast friend of the Duchess of Hohenberg, 
the morgantic wife of the Archduke, receiving her at his court 
as an equal. But his relations with the Archduke were not 
altogether cordial. Hence the Kaiser’s self-invited visit to the 
archducal couple at their castle of Konopischt in Bohemia in 
the spring of 1914. 

William spent three days at the castle and “used his best 
eloquence to persuade the heir to the Austrian throne that 
Russia had made up her mind to interfere in favor of Servia, in 
that country’s desire to win the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina.” Their annexation by Austria had been a grievance 
to Servia. Neither the Archduke nor Count Berchtold fell in 
with his ideas. The Austrian Foreign Secretary did not en- 
courage a war that he could easily discern might be a failure 
as far as Austrian ambitions were concerned and the Archduke 
resented the authority that the Kaiser had assumed over him. 
Moreover, his visit to England had convinced him that the 
British Government was doing its best to promote peace in 
Europe. It was difficult, therefore, for William to convince 
him “that the moment had come when the existence of German 
civilization was threatened.” 

The last day of the Kaiser’s visit at the castle of Kono- 
pischt was by no means pleasant. The Archduke bluntly told 
him when pressed to define his standing “that most certainly 
he was not going to draw chestnuts out of the fire for another 
person.” The two men parted in anger. “With all his clumsi- 
ness Franz Ferdinand was not a bad judge of character.” A 
month had hardly passed when the Archduke and his consort 
were murdered at Sarajeva. 

After the second Balkan War when the fears and suspi- 
cions of Europe were allayed and peace was expected for years 
to come the Kaiser saw his opportunity. He was now. fully 
prepared. He could count upon Turkey, for the Young Turks 
led by Enver Pasha were thirsting for revenge for the loss of 
Albania and longed to restore their country’s former glory. 
King George had been removed and Constantine, brother-in- 
law to William, reigned in Greece. 

It is not generally known that at the beginning of the 
second Balkan War Servia and Russia had a secret understand- 
ing. This was no secret to Berlin and led to an alliance be- 
tween Ferdinand of Bulgaria, William and the Sultan. Bulgaria 
felt herself justified by her losses and the terms of the peace 
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of Bucharest which she bitterly resented. The Kaiser did not 
hesitate to encourage Ferdinand’s dearest wish—to become 
Emperor of a Christian Turkey. But advised him to first “con- 
centrate his energies on the ousting of Russia.” 

We now approach the climax of this vast conspiracy. 
Early in 1914 General Liman Van Sanders was sent to re- 
organize the Turkish army on German lines. When Russia 
protested, she was reassured. The work of training was 
carried on in the interior of Asia Minor where no diplomat 
realized the number and efficiency of the troops so rapidly pre- 
paring. About this time large sums of money were remitted 
to Constantinople to the credit of the Ottoman government, 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam and the Young Turk leaders. Enver Pasha 
was summoned to Berlin for a long interview with the Kaiser 
which left him in brisk spirits expecting great things for his 
country. 

During the visit of the British squadron to Kiel, just after 
the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, Enver Pasha 
was again summoned to Berlin and spent two days in con- 
ference with General Moltke, Chief of Staff, but did not see 
the Emperor. On his return from this visit, he strengthened 
the forts at the entrance of the Dardanelles. Meantime the 
seeds of revolt had been planted among the Russian Moslems 
in the Caucasus, forts had been strengthened and plans laid 
for the great war that was sure to come. Germany had no 
doubt then that through a Holy War all the Moslem subjects 
of England and Russia could be incited to revolt. 

The book puts great emphasis on the fact that the war 
was premeditated; that its great object was the possession of 
the Suez Canal and the crushing of England. Egypt was to 
be ruled by Enver Pasha and the canal managed by Germany. 
“Most of these things point not only to the preparation for war 
but to the actual plotting for it—to the fear in some cases that 
the excuse would be lacking.” 

In this connection the interview of the writer of this book 
with King Constantine shortly after his accession is significant. 
“The conversation turned on the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his consort. To my surprise the king 
did not accept my remark that the murderer was a Servian 
actuated simply by a blind hatred of Austria. On the contrary 
he remarked that the existence of a plot had been proved. ‘I 
don’t like saying too much. I have not seen the murderers, but 
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I feel certain that a link exists between them and the mis- 
guided Greek who fired at my poor father. More than that, I 
would not be surprised to find that the same person was 
initially responsible for both crimes.’” This assertion of the 
young King struck his hearer as absolutely uncanny. “Who 
could have had an interest in the murder of these people?” 

The author then quotes from a document which came into 
his hands in the handwriting of a close friend of William I, a 
man “who has never approved of the ethical ideas of the old 
Emperor’s grandson.” 

This long indictment of German overtures in the Near East 
avouched that the great reason of the Sublime Porte being 
willing to listen to German proposals, was that “only Germany 
had raised no difficulty whenever Turkey wanted money. The 
Ottoman Empire had nearly exhausted the credit she had in 
France and England and had failed to get any in America.” 

The writer flatly charges William II with a determination 
to bring about the present war. The Kaiser was apprehensive 
that Russia would not make good her support of Servia and 
therefore sent a confidential messenger to Tsar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria asking that, in case of a concilatory attitude being 
adopted by the Russian Government, he should invade Servia. 
“These overtures were received in a friendly spirit, but Ferdin- 
and declared that circumstances forced him to extreme reserve. 
In the face of public opinion in Bulgaria, it would be impossible 
to follow his suggestion. Should any ‘Servian insolence’ be 
shown, Bulgarians would certainly back up any firm attitude he 
chose to adopt. 

“German designs received a distinct setback when the 
British Government a few months ago deposed Abbas Hilmi 
and elevated the Khedivial chair into the throne of a Sultan. 
Hussein Kemal, on whom the position was conferred, is a man 
of considerable culture, an ardent patriot and a staunch sup- 
porter of British rule. * * * To put it bluntly he was not 
such a fool as to remain blind to all that Egypt had gained 
since the British had established themselves in the land and 
taken upon themselves the development of her huge resources. 
More than once he urged on his nephew Abbas the necessity 
of remaining in accord with England. The Khedive was, how- 
ever, entirely under the influence of Turkish and German 
friends and continued to dream of the overthrow of the British 
rule.” 
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He was a very shrewd young man it appears as regards his 
material interests. When he saw that his position in Cairo 
was no longer secure, he mortgaged his estates up to the hilt 
and when he left Cairo in the spring of 1914 on his annual holi- 
day he took away with him nearly all the furniture of the 
Abdui palace, having more than a presentiment that he would 
not be allowed to return. 

“When I wrote the lines in which I described the trend of 
affairs toward a possible Turkish aggressive on Suez,” says the 
author of the book. “I did-not think that a bold stroke of 
English diplomacy would have cut the Gordian knot of a 
situation full of danger by showing Abbas Hilmi that he must 
pay the penalty of trying to be too clever. What I wrote 
early in the book, I can only repeat. The Emperor is determ- 
ined to lend to weak tottering Turkey and her unprincipled 
government all the aid possible, as he believes that Turkey 
alone, by calling on the forces of Islam all over the world, can 
shatter the foundations of the British Empire. 

“One of the main reasons why Germany has begun this 
iniquitous war is that she must expand. Unfortunately, she has 
not realized the secret of true colonial government. Germany’s 
idea, whether at home or abroad, consists of a military organi- 
zation re-enforced by vexatious police espionage and autocratic 
methods. Militarism was introduced by Prince Bismarck, and 
the weight of his powerful personality caused it to take deep 
root into the whole country. But Prince Bismarck was a 
genius and he proved it by the manner in which he conducted 
the two great wars; they were ruthless, but they did not dis- 
grace civilization, nor did Germany blush beneath the reproba- 
tion of a shocked and outraged world, as now she has cause 
to do. 

“In this great struggle the Kaiser has not hesitated to 
adopt any means so long as his plans were forwarded. Among 
the dupes whom he made to suffer the ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi 
occupies a foremost place; it is not at all unlikely that the next 
will be Enver Pasha.” 

No one who reads these pages can doubt for a moment 
that the Kaiser willed this war and intrigued for years to 
bring it about. 


Buy a Liberty Bond for every member of the family. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OPPORTUNITY 
GERTRUDE BUCK 


Professor of English in Vassar College. 


Once in every year each college and university has a 
chance to speak directly to what may be called its own con- 
stituency—to the alumni, officers, present students and friends 
of the college who make up the-typical commencement audi- 
ence. There might, one would suppose, be many things which 
a college would want to say to such an audience. Yet about 
one-half of our leading colleges and universities politely waive 
their privilege of addressing their own constituencies on this 
occasion in favor of some visiting speaker from another in- 
stitution ! 

This is surely a curious situation. As a matter of plain 
practical psychology there is only one conceivable thing to be 
done with an audience made up of officers, students, alumni 
and friends of, say, X-College. There is but one common in- 
terest among them: and to disregard this interest as a point of 
departure is to waste incalculably the attention of the audience 
and the effort of the speaker. Relatives and friends of the 
graduating class, students of the present and past years, faculty 
and administrative officers, residents of the vicinity—all have 
assembled because to a greater or less degree they are inter- 
ested in this particular college. And then some one rises to 
address them on “The Lawyer’s Public Duty,” “The Uses of 
Leisure,” or “What English Poetry Owes to the Classics”! 

If this some one be a visiting president or professor from 
some other institution, his misadjustment with the audience is 
tolerably complete. Manifestly he should be speaking to the 
American Bar Association or a Woman’s Club or an English 
Conference, while they should be listening to something—any- 
thing—which, planting itself upon the foothold offered by their 
common interest in X-College, should broaden and deepen this 
interest by giving them some more adequate idea of what the 
college is and does. 

If, instead of calling in a speaker from outside its walls, 
the faculty has appointed certain students to address the audi- 
ence upon miscellaneous subjects chosen by themselves, the 
adjustment between speakers and hearers seems somewhat 
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closer, since these students, whatever subjects they may choose 
to present, are yet presumably products of the training afforded 
by X-College for four years and as such not wholly unreward- 
ing to an interest in that college. But even here, what a 
waste! To pick out from Reginald Brown’s oration entitled 
“America and Democracy” some idea of the training which he 
has enjoyed in mathematical computations or chemical experi- 
mentation is a task for the expert in psychology, not for the 
man in the street. And even were it possible to “exhibit” in 
some way at the end of the college course the wide range of 
training offered by the modern curriculum, any results of this 
training which are really worth showing seldom appear so 
soon. There are many other objections to the student-speaker 
type of commencement, objections so strong that, in spite of 
the inertia of a traditional position and the advantage of a 
closer relation to the interests of the audience than the visiting 
speaker enjoys, it is today maintained in only a small propor- 
tion of our leading colleges and universities. But the strongest 
indictment against it is, after all, that it satisfies the interest 
of the audience in X-College only indirectly and to a very 
limited degree, when this interest might in the same or even in 
less time be satisfied directly and to a much greater degree. 
In brief, student-speeches, are, like the address from an extra- 
campus speaker, “inefficient” to the end suggested by the 
common interest of the commencement audience and devoutly 
desired by the college that would improve every opportunity 
of furthering the community’s understanding of its educational 
work. 

That the existing demand and supply in this situation are 
not more often adjusted one to another seems difficult to ex- 
plain, except on the supposition that the use of commence- 
ment day to the ends of public enlightenment about the work 
of the college has not as yet presented itself as a feasible 
possibility to many faculties and governing boards. For there 
can be no question of the sincere desire of the colleges to give 
all the information about their characteristic educational ac- 
tivities which the community desires or will receive. The 
typical academic attitude toward publicity has in recent years 
been reversed. The word itself has virtually disappeared from 
the bug-a-boo column in the college vocabulary, and is even 
held to spell social opportunity to those who have learned the 
new spelling. Institutions which are privately maintained and 
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controlled, as well as those on a state or municipal basis, 
instead of resenting any public demand for news of what goes 
on within their walls as an unwarrantable trespass upon their 
right to seclusion, rather welcome such demands and make 
every effort to satisfy them. Nor is this from any desire for 
self-advertisement, but rather from a profound conviction that 
if the college and the community are to co-dperate intelligently 
with one another, the community really must know something 
about the college as well as the college about the community. 

There are, as yet, however, amazingly few channels 
through which any communication of the real and essential 
work of the college can be made. This is, of course, because 
no large section of the public cares particularly to know any- 
thing about this work. The more spectacular, though after all 
incidental, activities of the college, such as those of the diamond 
and the running track, are fully transmitted through the public 
press because of the consuming interest of the public in these 
activities; but many events of real educational importance 
never reach a general audience at all. 

If education is to be democratized, public interest in it 
must assuredly be increased. And just here lies the opportun- 
ity of the far-sighted and socially-minded college. Those 
wholly unconnected with colleges cannot be expected spon- 
taneously to generate an interest in them as organizations of 
higher education. But some interest already exists in that 
section of the community which has, through its children or 
friends, a personal relation with some academic institution. 
And since interest proverbially grows by what it feeds on, 
each college has only to satisfy this interest wherever and 
whenever it appears, to insure its increase and multiplication 
until new channels of information about this college and others 
are imperatively demanded. 

That such interest may be annually fed at the commence- 
ment season to the immediate satisfaction of the adience and to 
the ultimate advantage of the college, is a fact recognized in 
recent years by a few universities and colleges. These, in- 
stead of speeches by either students or by a distinguished 
visitor, now offer to the audience a statement by the president 
of the salient events of the foregoing academic year. Such a 
statement seems to include somewhat different elements in the 
different institutions, and in the same institution in different 
years. Sometimes a large enrollment in some, or all depart- 
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ments, with the resulting enlargement of teaching-force and 
material equipment, either secured or planned, occupies a 
prominent place in these statements, sometimes the initiation 
of a new administrative policy or a new educational experiment, 
sometimes notable gifts, with the presentation of possibilities 
opened in the college work by:them, sometimes pressing needs, 
difficulties or problems; but in every case the current history 
of the college is set forth by a trained observer in a central 
position, who is duly accredited to speak for the institution 
as a whole. os 

Thus directed, commencement ceases to be a day which 
concerns only a part of the college. Not the faculty or the 
governing board, not the alumni, not the present student body 
nor even the graduating class is exclusively represented by it, 
but all of these constituent members of the academic organism 
in their relationship to one another. Commencement day, is, in 
short, a day for the college as such, for the college as a whole. 
And since now-a-days we cannot reckon the college as a whole 
if detached from its community, it seems peculiarly fitting that 
this day of the whole college should be a day of promoting 
that closer understanding between the community and the 
college, on which the progress of both depends. 

Among the institutions that observe commencement day 
in this larger spirit are the universities of Cincinnati and New 
York City, Tulane University of Louisiana and Wellesley and 
Colorado colleges. While solving for themselves the vexed 
problem of commencement, they have made all educational in- 
stitutions their debtors by creating a new channel of academic 
publicity. When this opportunity is effectively used by at 
least a majority of the colleges, other opportunities will surely 
become available, until, to the profit of both, the community 
at last knows as much about the college as the college has in 
these latter years come to know about the community. 


Wanted—A Physical Laboratorian 


The Civil Service Commission announces a vacancy in the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard for a physical laboratorian at $3.28 
per day to be filled by either men or women. Competitors are 
not required to report for examination but will be rated on 
general technical education and physical laboratory experi- 
ence. 
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“THE COLLEGE WOMAN’S PLATTSBURG” 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


Two sorts of armies are needed if we are to fight this war 
through to victory—one an army of men and, equally important, 
an army of nurses. 

We have the men,—enlistment and the selective draft are 
bringing them in at a rate that makes the great number hard 
to assimilate. But there is serious danger that the large 
forces sailing for France or preparing at home will be handi- 
capped at the start by a shortage in the other essential army, 
the registered nurses. 

The registered nurse is the only grade recognized by the 
American Red Cross and rightly so, for the experience of our 
Allies has proved the danger of relaxing the standards in the 
slightest degree, even under terrific pressure. An “R. N.” is 
equipped for the hardest sort of practical work—and it has 
always taken three years to make an “R. N.” 

In this period of national emergency, women who have 
had any previous training (which might be counted towards 
this degree and so shorten the usual time of preparation) can 
render a patriotic service by becoming trained nurses. The 
college woman particularly should, and we are quite sure does, 
feel the weight of the argument of “noblesse oblige.” College 
women everywhere have tried to put at the disposal of the 
government their special qualifications, and have been willing 
to give the last ounce of strength and ability to any practical 
service suggested, but it often has been difficult to find the work 
for which they are peculiarly fitted. 

Last fall a group of Vassar alumnae, meeting to consider 
ways of serving, faced this problem and decided that there 
must be some way out. The splendid Vassar plant, with 
scientific buildings, a huge farm, dormitories, and all the 
facilities of an up-to-date college was idle all summer. These 
alumnae therefore asked the trustees to devise some plan 
whereby a patriotic use could be made of the Vassar grounds 
and buildings during the summer of 1918. 

In charge of the Trustee committee to work out this plan 
was a Vassar graduate of 1885, Mrs. John Wood Blodgett, who 
devoted several weeks to investigating all possible sorts of 
women’s war work. Always in the back of her mind was 
the necessity of using the plant, which presupposed a college 
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education for the women who would be there. Furthermore, 
realizing the continuous peace talk, she decided that the plan 
must be equally valuable for war and peace time and, even 
more important, that it must be so fundamental that the gov- 
ernment would support the project; for so deeply were the 
college alumnae involved in the various sorts of war relief 
work that otherwise funds would not be available. 

While turning these matters over in her mind, Mrs. Blod- 
gett suddenly perceived the solution of all her seemingly 
unreconcilable “musts.” The nursing situation! A shortage 
was already evident in the war forces; the home supply was 
being drained daily for trained women to send abroad; the 
forty odd branches of the public health field were largely unde- 
veloped because of a peacetime shortage amounting to 20,000 
or so. Surely here was the ideal occupation for well-educated, 
ambitious women and whether or not the war ceased shortly, 
the need for nurses would remain. Fired with enthusiasm, 
Mrs. Blodgett took the scheme to Washington. The Council 
of National Defense, through the Emergency Nursing Commit- 
tee and medical branches passed unanimously in its favor and 
the Red Cross not only endorsed it but voted a fund of $75,000 
to guarantee expenses. 

Briefly, Mrs. Blodgett’s idea was based upon the Platts- 
burg method which presupposed intelligent, well-educated men, 
capable of theoretical and practical training of the most intensive 
sort as constituting the body to be trained. With the same 
sort of women, she argued, the nursing course as usually given 
could be substantially reduced. Hospitals, medical and nursing 
authorities agreed with her, and the Vassar Training Camp for 
Nurses became an assured thing. 

Anyone who has ever been to Vassar in the spring carries 
away a memory of wide stretches of green lawn, shade trees in 
abundance, a splendidly developed farm, with model dairies, 
vegetable gardens, etc., as well as flowers in profusion and 
much unimproved, inviting, wooded land. Situated in the heart 
of the recreational district of the State, it is accessible from 
both up the Hudson river and down, the State road passing 
the entrance to the grounds and the Hudson River boat lines 
running excursions and regular trips to Poughkeepsie at frequent 
intervals. So far as natural advantages go, Vassar is ideally 
located, and nothing that could further improve the grounds or 
surroundings has been left undone. 
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It is therefore both for study and recreation, a splendid 
place to hold the camp. No other woman’s college, perhaps, has 
such up-to-date and extensive scientific buildings. Three sepa- 
rate laboratories for chemistry, physics and biology will form 
the backbone of the experimental equipment for the camp. 
Rockefeller—the large recitation hall, the infirmary, the music 
hall in which a model theoretical ward will be fitted up, and 
other buildings, will also be open. In addition to the already 
large collection of books, the library facilities will be supple- 
mented by a special loan collection of medical and scientific 
volumes. 

As a background for the working hours of the students, 
extremely comfortable living conditions have been provided. 
The four dormitories on the quadrangle will be at their service, 
the undergraduates having offered to leave the rooms attrac- 
tively furnished for the visitors. They have also extended the 
use of the Students’ Building, with its theatre, reception rooms 
and offices. The athletic fields, lakes, tennis-courts and other 
outdoor sports will also be in running order, with a recreational 
director in charge to see that no one neglects this side of the 
life. The outdoor theatre, one of the finest in the country, will 
be used for lecture purposes and for theatricals, both profes- 
sional and amateur. In fact, one cannot think of any phase, 
outdoor or in, physical or academic, that has been overlooked in 
providing for the well-being of the camp members. 

The faculty, to be housed in Josselyn Hall, the newest of 
the dormitories, has been drawn from the leading universities 
and training schools of the country. It comprises such dis- 
tinguished specialists as: Dr. Herbert E. Mills, professor of 
economics, who will be dean of the camp; Dr. C. E. A. Win- 
slow of Yale University, professor of bacteriology and hygiene; 
Miss Florence Sabin, Johns Hopkins, anatomy and physiology ; 
Professor Margaret Washburn, Vassar, psychology; Dr. Wm. 
H. Park, New York department of health, bacteriology; Pro- 
fessor Helen Pope, Carnegie Institute, dietetics. Other sub- 
jects to be taught include: hospital economics, social and his- 
torical aspects of nursing, and, for a small group of older 
women, a special course in reconstruction therapy. 

So thorough has been the preparation for these students 
and for the special courses they are to take, that before even 
one person was enlisted, there were applications from hospitals 
for over 200. That in itself is the strongest sort of an en- 
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dorsement, as it shows that the graduates of the camp are 
assured of excellent openings in a profession where they are 
not only needed but anxiously awaited. The opportunities for 
national service that lie before these nurses are as wide as the 
profession itself. The problem facing them will be the choos- 
ing of their special line of endeavor. 

Yet, encouraging as is the universal endorsement of the 
plan by medical and nursing authorities, it is not alone from 
these naturally interested professions that approval comes. 
Social and economic workers, realizing the enlarged capabili- 
ties of these women, are enthusiastic over the plan. Miss 
Lillian Wald, whose efforts have been the means of establish- 

ing the standard of the public health nurse in settlement work, 
‘says of the graduates: “They will prove invaluable. The 
trained nurse with a college education is ‘needed in every com- 
munity in the land.” Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, considers the project “the 
greatest single step in the advancement of public health work 
ever taken in this country.” The plan to instruct some of the 
students in the new reconstruction therapy treatment is hailed 
as one of far-reaching effect. 

Since the college grounds and buildings cannot begin to 
accommodate all alumnae eligible for the Training Camp it is 
imperative that any one who wishes to enter this June should 
apply at once. Applications for entrance should be sent direct 
to Dean Herbert E. Mills, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College women who are eligible are those who have graduated 
within the past ten years from colleges and universities on the 
accredited list of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae; that is 
graduates will be accepted from the class of 1909 to that of 1918 
inclusive. The fee for the entire course of three months, including 
tuition, board and lodging on the college grounds will be ninety- 
five dollars. 


A SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
LouIsE CARTER 


Since the outbreak of the war much has been heard of 
the way in which the women of England and France have 
come forward and shouldered a large share of the Agricultural 
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work of their countries; but in this connection it must be 
remembered how ably fitted they were to undertake the work 
when the call came. For decades past the Schools of Garden- 
ing in England and France had been sending forth their gradu- 
ates. Keen, intelligent interest along these lines was to be 
found on every hand, and horticulture had long been recog- 
nized as a profession for women which possessed great and 
healthful enjoyment and offered rare opportunities. The peo- 
ple as a whole were enthusiastic about it and loved it as a 
pastime as well as a pursuit. 

In America, however, the value and the possibilities of 
gardening have long been greatly ignored; it is something that 
we as a nation have lost and are but merely beginning to find 
again. The early settlers of this country brought with them 
a deep, abiding love of gardens which resisted even the hard- 
ships of pioneer days. As a memorial of this we have today a 
very few of the cherished old colonial gardens which have been 
preserved through the long years; and of many more we have 
quaint old records, as of the sunken Dutch gardens which 
once blossomed forth each spring where the tall office build- 
ings of Manhattan now stand. But as the years went by and 
the growth of the country became more rapid and many other 
interests entered in, little by little the people became es- 
tranged from the idea and gardening no longer remained a 
thing of universal and poignant interest. Within very recent 
years, however, we have been turning again to it; enthusiasm 
has been aroused and has been gradually spreading over the 
country. Women have been playing an increasingly important 
part in the movement. And when we consider what a very 
vital matter increased food production is in the present national 
emergency, it is well that we had begun to awake to the im- 
portance of horticulture at least a few years before the out- 
break of the war. 

As an outgrowth of this movement the School of Horti- 
culture for Women was founded at Ambler, Pennsylvania, in 
nineteen hundred and ten by a group of people who realized 
the increasing demand for the trained woman horticulturist in 
this country, and the need for an institution where adequate 
instruction might be given to those desiring to take up the 
profession. A careful study had been made of the schools of 
gardening for women in the European countries, and the school 
at Ambler was organized with the object of offering a compre- 
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hensive course where the theoretical and practical work might 
be closely correlated and where as far as possible individual 
instruction might be given. 

The school has drawn its students from the secondary 
schools and colleges in all parts of the United States and from 
Canada and England, and it has sent its graduates forth into 
wide fields of usefulness. Some now hold positions as managers 
of private estates and commercial gardens and greenhouses; as 
teachers in public and private schools and industrial colleges; 
and as experts in poultry work; others as consultant gardeners 
and lecturers and, particularly pertinent to the needs of the times, 
some as organizers in the community and war garden move- 
ment; while others have farms and country places of their own. 

The location of the school is attractive, being just outside 
of Ambler, one of Philadelphia’s suburbs, and surrounded by 
fertile farming country. The spacious grounds contain many 
features of unusual interest—extensive orchards and nurseries, 
vegetable and flower gardens, an apiary, one of the latest 
additions to which is a miniature bee-house, a poultry plant, 
several greenhouses and many acres devoted to farm crops. 

Since our country joined the ranks of the allies and the 
need for food production and conservation became urgent and 
pressing, the part which the School of Horticulture has played 
has been an important one. Last spring special war courses 
were organized, many short course students were enrolled 
and a program of extension work was adopted to meet the 
demands for instruction. This year the work will be carried 
on along even broader lines, for the emergency has proved 
itself one which cannot be overcome in the space of a single 
season, one which will not lessen but grow graver as the days 
go on, and it must be met again with a spirit of earnest en- 
deavor and a deeper realization of its needs. Much was ac- 
complished last year by the units of agricultural workers which 
were sent out from some of the women’s colleges and under 
the auspices of other organizations; but much remains to be 
done in developing this work to a greater extent for the coming 
season. The School of Horticulture has organized a course 
this spring, running from April into June, which is designed 
especially to equip the much needed officers for our Land 
Army who will train the raw recruits in producing our coun- 
try’s food. The course would also prove valuable to any one 
interested in the work as a war measure. 
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Although this work at present has very direct bearing on 
the war and food production is the phase which is most empha- 
sized, the demand for it will not lessen when the war has 
reached its end and the days of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment come. 

The value of the work has already been proved in connec- 
tion with vacant lot and community gardens in our cities 
and towns and the movement is fast growing. Along this line 
it may be viewed as a form of social service of an enduring 
kind. Many are the instances where old men and women have 
been greatly benefited from their work in a vacant lot garden, 
and where groups of small boys have transferred their energies 
from malicious escapades to eager and industrious work in 
their individual plots. Already school gardening is carried on 
in connection with many elementary schools and some of the 
more progressive colleges and preparatory schools have recently 
offered courses in horticulture, but much here remains to be 
accomplished. It is not strange that this is something which 
has been left almost entirely out of the lives of so many of 
the present generation, for the whole trend of education has 
been away from it. The academic, the classical side, has been 
that upon which emphasis has been laid. When one considers 
how comparatively recent has been the adoption of domestic 
science in many of the colleges and secondary schools of the 
country and yet how prominent a part it plays today in the 
educational world, one may easily look ahead into the future 
and see how universal may become the recognition of horti- 
culture as a subject of value and importance in the school and 
college curriculum. Surely every individual should have some 
knowledge of this science and art, and an appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature should be cultivated far more widely. 

The extension work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which is being developed so rapidly now in all 
sections of the country is filling a great need in bringing to 
the people of the rural communities the better methods of do- 
ing things and of living. Through its boys’ and girls’ canning 
clubs, poultry clubs, garden projects and through the work 
of the county agents, the movement has had far-reaching 
influence. Particularly in the southern states has the work 
proved of wonderful value. Those who are familiar with the 
South and know the barrenness which so frequently exists in 
and about the poorer country homes, can realize how sorely 
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the work is needed there. At present as in all else the stress 
is being laid upon the part of the work which bears most 
vitally upon the war, but when the pressing need for this has 
passed more thought will be given again to the improvement 
of rural homes and conditions. In connection with this part 
of the work simple landscape gardening will be much used in 
teaching the people how best to utilize the material at hand and to 
care for it intelligently and a broad field of opportunity is opening 
up along this line. 

The growth of our large cities has been startling and the 
building and laying out has been carried on quite at random. 
In this day when city planning is fast coming to be regarded 
as an important art and its value is gaining wide acknowledg- 
ment, we may well look askance at certain sections of our 
cities and wonder how it was that such places where men must 
live and toil ever came to be. For instead of broad and well 
shaded streets, attractive homes with lawns and gardens, mod- 
est though they may be, and pleasant parks and playgrounds, 
we too often find stretches of cramped and hideous buildings 
and streets with never a redeeming feature to give them excuse 
for being. Nor is it only in our cities that we find conditions 
thus. In many a country town and rural village we see all 
too frequently barrenness and squalor when it would take so little 
to replace it with order and beauty. If only we can realize this 
now, before it is too late, and save these smaller and fast growing 
towns from becoming what some of our cities are today, we shall 
have accomplished much for future generations. It is through a 
cultivation of civic pride, a desire among the masses of the people 
for it that it will be attained and in this connection a cultivation 
of the knowledge and love of gardening has very close bearing. 
It must be brought to the people through home and school gardens, 
through public meetings and demonstrations and through close 
personal touch with the individual where this is possible. This 
may be carried on under the city or town government, under village 
improvement associations or local organizations, or in connec- 
tion with the work of State or Federal Departments of Agri- 
culture ; and there will be an ever increasing demand for organizers 
and leaders in the movement. 

Gardening and greenhouse work have been introduced in 
recent years into numerous hospitals and into industrial and 
reform institutions with very excellent results and women have 
already proved themselves splendidly capable in this field. 

When its comes to the choosing of a profession there are 
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many points of consideration that usually enter,—the love of the 
work itself, the healthfulness of it, and the persons with whom 
it brings one in contact; but assuredly at the present time the 
deciding note is the opportunities for service which it offers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The Committee on Fellowships announces that the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship for the year 1918-19 has 
been awarded to Prof. Bertha Haven Putnam of Mount Holyoke 
College who is to do an important volume for the Oxford histori- 
cal series. The A. C. A. Fellowship has been awarded to Sister 
Mary Loyola Hayde now teaching at St. Francis Xavier Academy, 
Chicago, who is about to receive her doctor’s degree in English 
from the University of Chicago. The new Julia C. G. Piatt 
fellowship is awarded to assistant professor, Mary L. Richard- 
son of the Latin Department of Smith College. 


THE WOMAN’S LAND ARMY OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, who is the representative of the 
Association in our work of cooperation with the Woman’s Land 
Army, requests the A. C. A. branches to devote an early confer- 
ence to the question of giving possible local aid to this movement. 
Mrs. Howe is now engaged in forming practice units of the 
Woman’s Land Army. Branches interested in helping in this 
work can secure information and literature by addressing Mrs. 
Howes at 32 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MS» 


Liberty Bonds—made easy to buy; cheap; convenient; a real 
investment for the children and for club organizations. 
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Nowhere have we found a more adequate or effective 
statement of the national obligation of the educated man or 
woman who is denied the privilege of direct military service 

than has come from the pen of Prof. W. E. 
The College Mosher of Oberlin College. A part of the 
Person’s “Bit” material which we reprint here with Prof. 

Mosher’s permission, has appeared in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. The rest of it appeared as the in- 
troduction to a Training Course in Patriotic Citizenship and, 
World Democracy prepared by the faculty committee on patri- 
otic education of Oberlin College. We present it here with 
such excisions and adaptations as the present use of it demands: 

“Training for Leadership,” the traditional slogan of the 
college world, involves today definite and serious obligations: 

(1) The logic of events has suddenly thrust our country 
into the midst of international conflicts and complications with 
which we have had hitherto no concern whatsoever. Our peo- 
ple, which had been practically entirely engrossed in domestic 
affairs, is suddenly called upon to think internationally, and to 
make decisions that may be of far-reaching influence in the 
development of distant nations. To learn to think interna- 
tionally and to guide in the training of the “international mind” 
is therefore one undeniable obligation of college leadership 
today. 

(2) The second obligation is no less unmistakable. Public 
sentiment shall be trained not alone to think in international 
terms, it shall also learn to think in terms of a new world 
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order. President Wilson, not a dreamer and an impractical 
idealist, but a responsible statesman who literally commands 
the attention of the civilized world, has outlined a practical 
political program that is based on the consistent application 
of the principles of Christ to the relations of the great nations 
of the earth. The “right of self-determination” is the modern 
statesman’s way of phrasing the Golden Rule. Without exag- 
geration one may say that this program marks the beginning 
of a new era in the history of civilization. It might be called 
the era of International Morality. Whether it is to open 
at once or in the more or less distant future will depend on the 
support that rallies to the standard of Mr. Wilson. The lead- 
ership of America has a great task to perform, in that it must 
prepare the hearts and minds of the men and women of this 
country for the sacrifice of their dearest possessions; it has an 
incomparably greater one, however, in that it must interpret 
in the language of everyday life the lofty idealism of President 
Wilson’s reconstruction program. Europe must have troops 
and shells, it is true, but it must also have a vision of a new 
order of things. This is the peculiar contribution that the 
United States in its partial isolation is to make. We have been 
peculiarly called to see to it that some lasting good comes out 
of it all. This means that public sentiment, i. e., the thinking 
of the average man and woman, shall have thought President 
Wilson’s thoughts and hoped his hopes, so that Europe will 
see that this whole people is united in its faith in the power of 
justice and fair-dealing to overcome the nationalistic tendencies, 
that have been universally accepted as the corner-stone of the 
old order. The new era of international good-will will come in 
if an organized and enlightened public sentiment demands it, 
otherwise the old era will inevitably be re-established for 
another period. 

The obligations of the college student are, therefore, two- 
fold: to take an active share in the development of the “inter- 
national mind,” and to help establish the faith in a Christian 
World Democracy in the minds of men and women throughout 
this land. If we would accept this ¢hallenge, our first task is 
immediately at hand; we must understand and know. Good 
intentions and general appeals to patriotism and Christian 
ideals will not suffice. We must know our facts. We must 
thoughtfully follow President Wilson’s policy from the outset, 
in order to see by what stages the final program evolved, and, 
furthermore, by what right we Americans take upon ourselves 
the role of leadership in seeking to inaugurate the era of inter- 
national morality. If we would become interpreters of the 
program of world reconstruction and reconciliation we should 
also have independent judgment as to the old building that is 
to be rebuilt. No one can begin to interpret the fourteen points 
of President Wilson’s January address, for instance, who has 
not some definite knowledge of historical conditions in Europe. 
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Finally, we must weigh in the balance the proposed peace pro- 
grams, and each seek to contribute his share, whether great 
or small, toward writing the desire for permanent peace into a 
program that is both practical and feasible. In a word, it is 
our task to work out a definite philosophy of the war and of 
the peace that is to follow it. 

When one considers that approximately fifty millions of 
the citizens of this country, according to one of the speakers 
at the Chautauqua conference held last July under the auspices 
of the National Security League, are either antagonistic or 
indifferent or only formally patriotic with regard to the war, 
the seriousness of the task confronting us may be understood. 
If this is the case, the nation-wide “mental-preparedness”—so 
essential for an effective and successful prosecution of a long 
war—is a task of almost unlimited proportions, and one that will 
challenge all the intelligence and all the perseverance of that part 
of our citizenship that is aroused to a sense of the menace of 
German imperialism. 

Probably there is a greater appeal to the intellectual rather 
than the emotional in this war than in any war in which this or 
other countries have ever been engaged. President Wilson’s 
addresses are marked by their high intellectual quality and by 
the absence of emotional appeal. 

The nature of the war makes this almost necessarily so. Our 
nation is not in imminent and patently evident danger. For this 
reason provincial-minded people—and there are hosts of them— 
do not understand why we should bestir ourselves so mightily. 
Those people whose political philosophy up to the present time 
has been of a national or state or county or ward type are sud- 
denly called upon to think internationally, not alone about facts 
of international character, but also about the theory of state. 
This is to be understood and interpreted in international terms. 

The London Daily News is reported on the occasion of the 
President’s December address to have compared the European 
spokesmen of the Allied countries with President Wilson in the 
following manner: “His is the voice of a statesman whose 
vision comprehends the world, while theirs comprehends only 
half the world.” 

Thus we are called by the President “to fight for the 
rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their own way of life and obedience. .. . 
The world must be made safe for democracy” and “its peace 
must be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty.” 

Such “international altruism” stirs something in the hearts 
of men and women whose political outlook is not limited by 
the Altantic and the Pacific oceans, by Mexico and Canada, 
but what about the untrained cobbler and carpenter whose 
oldest son has already been mustered in and who has three 
more that are subject to draft? The slogans “Making the 
world safe for democracy,” “War against war,” “Fighting the 
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German government, not the German people,” must be trans- 
lated into polyglot tongues, provincial vocabularies, and pro- 
vincial psychology. They may have a good sound to the in- 
tellect, but with many people the way from the intellect to the 
will is a long one and by no means an easy one to travel. It 
is none the shorter and less rough when the decision involves 
the sacrifice of one’s only son or the last dollar in the savings 
account. 

But this is just the task that the organizations for patriot- 
ism through education are setting for themselves. Our people 
who have naturally had so little interest in history and in inter- 
national politics, are to be moved to think, to feel and to sacri- 
fice the best they have in view of international considerations, 
that are based on tendencies and conflicts of a half dozen great 
countries covering a long period of time. 

For this reason the call goes out especially to men and 
women of college education, who are themselves somewhat at 
home in the world at large and not alone in their own country, 
who can visualize distant dangers as present ones and who 
believe that new international ideals are capable of realization. 

The “bit” of the educated man or woman is to educate, if 
he cannot make his weight count more directly elsewhere. In 
one way or another we must all take our places in the trenches 
of the second fighting line, provided we cannot be in the first. 
To aid in the task of “mental preparedness” can well require 
devotion, self-sacrifice, endurance, and hard work of a high 
order. Wherever the college graduate is, “noblesse oblige,”— 
his distinction demands that he develop his own philosophy 
of the war, that he make of himself a “walking university,” and 
find himself at ease in the homes and meeting-houses of his 
community, his district and possibly his state.” 


An article in “The Missouri Woman” endorsing the opinion of 
the Associated Retailer of St. Louis that the government is 
inciting us to a policy of false economy, whose only result will 
be harmful has called forth a number of 


Branches letters of expostulation from branches of the 
in Arms Association. The Central Missouri Branch 
Against “hits the nail on the head” when it says in a 


False Economics letter to the offending paper, “businesses are 

going to be classified now as essential or non- 
essential to the prosecution of the war. The non-essential in- 
dustries must contract; the essential industries must expand. 
This means that the labor as well as raw materials and indus- 
trial equipment must be transferred in many instances from 
one industrial use to another. In the case of workers it is 
true that the transfer is sometimes accompanied by grave hard- 
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ships and waste. These again are among the stern necessities 
of war times. It will however be the policy of the government, 
as recently announced by the Secretary of Labor, to establish 
an organization for facilitating the transfer of workers and 
thereby preventing permanent unemployment.” 

As the letter states so succinctly the whole industrial orga- 
nization would be unequal to the stupendous pressure of mili- 
tary needs if our peace time consumption should continue. 
Obviously it must be cut down. That the policy will injure 
somewhat the profits of the retail dry-goods merchants is a 
regrettable but inevitable incident of war. 


Whether the war is continued indefinitely or whether 
peace comes within a few months the number of registered, 
trained nurses in the United States must be greatly augmented 

as speedily as possible. More than 75 per 


A Training cent of the already insufficient nursing force 
Camp for of the country will be in military service by 
Nurses the end of the present year, leaving hospitals, 


clinics, settlements, public health corps and 
the private field to the barest skeletons of their normal per- 
sonnel. 

With the view of overcoming in some measure this alarm- 
ing shortage of nurses, there has been established at Vassar 
College for the coming summer months a Camp for the inten- 
sive training of nurses. This camp is under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross and leading medical and nursing authorities 
and it will prepare college women who have the necessary 
entrance equipment to enter hospitals in the fall where they 
will receive credit for the course toward the degree of R. N. 
or Registered Nurse. 

A perusal of Miss Gabrielle Elliot’s article (“The Vassar 
Plattsburg”) in this issue of the Journal will give full informa- 
tion as to courses to be pursued, fees, provision for work and 
entertainment at the college and the names of those to whom 
to apply for entrance. 

Nursing is a dignified and honorable profession as well as 
a skilled and learned one. It is highly compatible with the 
ideals of college women. From the material side there is room 
for advancement in it. The renumeration is far greater, on the 
average, than the profession of teaching yields. Salaries range 
from $1500 to $3000 quite commonly and exceptional salaries 
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have gone beyond the $10,000 mark. On the other hand the 
nurse finds a profound satisfaction in the thought that her 
work is to relieve suffering. She realizes that this is a form 
of service of inestimable value to mankind and at this juncture 
she sees the opportunity to deepen and broaden her experience 
and give to it added ethical significance. 


The death, on February 13, of Mary Morton Kehew, for 
years the president of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, means to college alumnae, as to all forward- 
looking women, the loss of a generous and an invigorating 
friend. Her keen perception of the frequent void between 
graduation and actual work in the world led to her founding 
the Appointment Bureau of the “Union,” with special reference 
to college graduates, and secured her interest in the vocational 
committee of the Boston Branch of the A.C. A. which, for the 
last three years, has met in her beautiful Chestnut Street 
home. There was seemingly, however, no limit to her interest 
in genuine study and in constructive work. She was an early 
friend and a generous giver to Denison House, and was the 
largest individual contributor to the first fellowship offered 
by the Boston Branch—a fellowship restricted to unprofes- 
sional research. 

Mrs. Kehew was a woman of unique endowment, wide 
culture, rare business ability and splendid unconventionality. 
She was a born experimenter. “Cant of every kind,” it has 
been well said, “was shivered to pieces against her personality.” 
We, of the college fellowship, are the stronger for her com- 
radeship. 


A New Bureau in Cleveland for College Women 


Cleveland is making an effort to aid in meeting the demand 
for Trained Women in all fields of work, by the establishment 
of a Bureau of Occupations for Trained Women, in the State- 
City Labor Exchange. The Bureau is in a position to give 
advice and assistance to college graduates who are interested in 
finding positions in or near Cleveland in business, social work, 
library work, home economics and many special branches of 
opportunity. No charge is made to either applicant or em- 
ployer. 

Further information may be secured from the Secretary, 
Miss Lucy M. Park, Room 108, City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN PHYSICS OR CHEMISTRY 


The Helen Schaeffer Huff Memorial Research Fellowship 
of the value of seven hundred and fifty dollars, founded in 1913, 
is awarded annually to a student pursuing advanced graduate 
work in either Physics or Chemistry, to be held during one 
year’s work at Bryn Mawr College. 

Applicants for the fellowship must be students who have 
done advanced graduate work at Bryn Mawr College or at 
other colleges or universities. They must have shown distinct 
ability in their work and at the time of application must have 
in outline or actually in hand some definite piece of research 
work. The holder of the fellowship must do her major work 
under the direction of the Department of Chemistry or of the 
Department of Physics. In awarding the fellowship the ability 
of the applicant to do the best kind of research work will be 
considered. Where equally good candidates are considered, 
preference will be given to a student working on problems 
which may be considered to lie along the borderline between 
Chemistry and Physics. The fellowship may under exceptional 
circumstances be awarded in consecutive years to the same 
student, or the fellowship may be given to a graduate student 
working at Bryn Mawr College to be held during one year’s 
work at some other American college or university if in the 
opinion of the Committee it is imperative for that student to 
go to some other college or university in order to complete an 
important piece of work. 

For full particulars in regard to application, requirements, 
etc., apply to the President’s Office, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


More Telegraphers Needed 


Radio inspectors of the Department of Commerce stationed 
throughout the country have been instructed to advise women 
who are ambitious to become radio telegraphers to study Morse 
telegraphy instead. Because of a great shortage of competent 
telegraphers at the present time the Western Union Telegraph 
Company is so anxious to get operators that it undertakes their 
instruction and pays them while they are learning. There is 
practically no demand at present for women radio operators 
either in the Navy or in commercial life. 
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Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich—The Ann Arbor 
Branch of Collegiate Alumnae has been very successful in the 
work for the University Union in Paris. On the 21st of Jan- 
uary Major Jan Hay Beith gave his lecture, “Carrying On,” 
before a large audience. The members of the branch had had 
charge of the sale of tickets and had been so energetic that 
about seven hundred dollars was cleared. In connection with 
the work of the branch in this direction an extract from a 
recent letter concerning the Union may be of interest. Prof. 
Bibbert says: “There has been held in behalf of all the higher 
schools and universities in France, in the great amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne, a solemn convocation, tendered by the French 
university world to all American college men who have offered 
themselves in defense of France. At this same meeting it was 
suggested that a large number of the faculty families would 
count it a great honor and privilege if they could be put in 
touch with and receive into their homes for an entire furlough, 
some young college men, preferably the sons of American 
college professors or administrators. Some of the faculty 
ladies have even suggested that they would like to adopt as 
‘filleuls’ American professors’ sons. Some of these offers carry 
with them a very touching element in that the filleul thus 
sought is to replace, in some small measure, an only son who 
has died on the field of honor.” 

Under the auspices of the Ann Arbor Branch of Collegiate 
Alumnae, Mrs. Mary Masters Needham is soon to appear in 
Ann Arbor in behalf of the Reconstruction Work now being 
carried on in France. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ind.—The Blooming- 
ton branch of the Association of Cellegiate Alumnae held a 
meeting on the afternoon and evening of February 13th at 
the home of Mrs. William Louden. Thirty-eight members 
sewed on garments for boys of Battery F, 150th field artillery, 
now “somewhere in France.” It is the intention to send these 
garments to those local boys who have no near relatives to 
supply them with comforts. Mrs. James A. Woodburn, who 
has just returned from a stay of several months in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., told us of the work of that branch. A “Hoover” lunch- 
eon was served at six o’clock. 


Boston Branch, Boston, Mass.—Since the beginning of 
1918 the Boston Branch has started three kinds of war service. 
The first carries out the suggestion of the national officers of 
the A.C. A. that the members volunteer to speak on patriotic 
subjects. The Branch is codperating with the Education De- 
partment of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense in furnishing speakers for the Speakers’ Bureau—a 
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department of the Massachusetts Public Safety Committee, to 
which applications are made by schools, clubs and other groups 
throughout the state. With the notice of the February meet- 
ing was sent to each member a questionnaire, asking her, if 
she were willing to offer her services to the Bureau, to indicate 
her preference for a subject under the general heads—Political, 
Economic, Industrial, Historical, Ethical; to give a topic on 
which she was specially well fitted to speak, and to name a 
centre within twenty-five miles of which she preferred to 
speak. At the February meeting Professor K. G. T. Webster 
of the Speakers’ Bureau talked for a few moments on the work 
of the Bureau and later he will receive the filled-out question- 
naires from the Education Committee of the Branch. 

The other two kinds of war service are connected with 
Food Conservation. There is at present near the Boston Public 
Library a Liberty Bread Shop, managed by six codperating 
organizations of women, one of which is the Women’s Munici- 
pal League of Boston. The purpose of the shop is to give the 
public practical information on legitimate and palatable sub- 
stitutes for white bread, by the sale of “Liberty Bread” made 
at the shop, and by daily demonstrations in bread making. 
The Municipal League has proposed to the Boston Branch 
that it take charge of a similar shop to be opened in the shop- 
ping district, on the understanding that it shall have no 
financial obligation, but that it shall furnish the necessary 
volunteer help. On these terms the Branch has voted to 
manage such a shop, and now, the first of March, a committee 
representing different colleges has been organized to make the 
definite arrangements. 

Finally the Branch is to be represented on the committee 
in charge of the exhibits of food substitutes in libraries. This 
will mean codperation in the management of the exhibits now 
being held in the Boston Public Library, the supplying of a 
certain number of volunteer attendants there, and the possi- 
bility of the extension of the same work to other libraries 
later if it seems wise. 

The Vocational Committee of the Branch, working with 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union again arranged 
a series of four conferences on professional opportunities for 
women, held at the Union in February and March. Opportun- 
ities in business, in social service, in secretarial work (from 
the standpoint of the employer) and in government work in 
Home Economics, were described, and a chance was given for 
questions and for informal discussion. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Calif.—The admission of 
Mills College to membership in the A. C. A. is a source of 
particular gratification to the California Branch, for the warmest 
friendship and the most friendly relations have been main- 
tained throughout many years between the women’s college 
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of the Pacific Coast and the California Branch. With the action 
of the National Association admitting Mills, along with four 
other colleges, the California Branch hopes to increase its 
membership materially with the advent of Mills graduates. 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, a life member of this Branch, 
and one time A. C. A. fellow, is president of Mills College and 
among the trustees of the institution are Miss Ethel Moore, 
sectional vice-president for this South Pacific Section; Mrs. 
A. F. Morrison, former president of the National A. C. A., and 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, organizer of the Los Angeles Branch, 
a <M 

The Certified Milk and Baby Hygiene Committee was one 
of the most active participants in the March “Better Babies” 
week, maintaining an important exhibit during the days de- 
voted to the babies. The committee is witnessing the con- 
tinuation of an important work in which it was a pioneer with 
the purchase by the Red Cross of the film “Motherhood” 
referred to before in this department. The film is a graphic 
visualization of the problems of the care of babies and mothers 
and in its rounds throughout the State has done an excellent 
work. It will be used in France by Dr. William Palmer Lucas 
in his work among the children. Mrs. Lucas, a member of 
this Branch, is working indefatigably in France for the chil- 
dren who are just now presenting such a tremendous problem. 

Knitting by the soldiers in the Tubercular Ward of the 
Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco is a_ pastime 
which has been encouraged by the California Branch, whose 
committee on Soldier Comforts purchased quantities of wool 
and distributed it to the men who are knitting during their 
convalescence. 

Mrs. William H. Douglas, one of our members is Dietitian 
of the large base hospital at Camp Kearny. Another of our 
members, Miss Elizabeth Hogue, is in France in charge of a 
base hospital unit which left San Francisco during the holiday 
season. Miss Hogue has been the superintendent of nurses 
at the Stanford Medical School’s Lane Hospital in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Hilda Hempl, who spent two years in Paris, Copen- 
hagen, Algiers and England as an A. C. A. Fellow was the 
principal speaker at our February meeting. Miss Hempl re- 
lated some of her war-time experiences in the countries in 
which she was studying. Prof. T. Brailsford Robertson, of 
the University of California, discoverer of the anaesthetic 
tethalin and Mrs. Dane Coolidge, a branch member recently 
appointed to the Board of Directors of the Pacific Colony for 
Care of the Feeble Minded, were the other guests of honor 
who made brief talks. 


Connecticut Branch, New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Branch at its first meeting of the new year was honored by 
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the presence of Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews who spoke to the 
Branch on the great opportunities open to college women in 
the present crisis. Mrs. Mathews’ talk was a most interesting 
and inspiring one; and her visit which gave the members of 
the Connecticut Branch an opportunity not only to hear but 
to meet the president of their Association and to make or renew 
her acquaintance was deeply appreciated. 

At a recent executive meeting the Branch gave its support 
to the plan of the New London Branch by petitioning the 
trustees of Connecticut College for the use of the college 
grounds and buildings for a vacation home for working girls 
during the summer months. At the same meeting it was 
decided to postpone the mid-winter play until June in order 
not to interrupt the important war work being carried on by 
the members of the Association. 

At the March meeting, which is to be an open meeting for 
all college graduates, President MacCracken is to present the 
“Vassar Plan” for a preparatory nurses’ training course for 
college graduates, to be given during the summer at Vassar 
College. 


Elmira Branch, Elmira, N. Y.—At the February meeting 
of the Elmira Branch, a large gathering heard Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery of Rochester speak from her fund of 
personal knowledge and experience upon the “Education of 
Women in the Orient.” In March the club members listened 
to a talk given by Dean Harris of Elmira College. 

Miss Anna L. Leggett, head of the Department of Do- 
mestic Science at Elmira College, has been appointed voca- 
tional secretary for the Elmira Branch. Assisting her, are, 
Mrs. Merle Thompson, Vassar; Miss Dorothy Mather, Cornell; 
and Mrs. Floyd Shoemaker, Elmira. They have been classify- 
ing the members of the branch, according to their knowledge 
of pedagogy, language, chemistry, nursing, home economics, etc., 
with the view of ascertaining what material is available for 
war work. 

The committee appointed for war work consists of Miss 
Selina Broughton, Elmira College, chairman; Miss Ida Lang- 
don, Bryn Mawr; Miss Elsie Brown, Mt. Holyoke, and several 
volunteer speakers from the club. 

Three vital talks in connection with war relief work were 
given at the Federation luncheons during Lent and each talk 
was given to over three hundred and fifty guests. The series 
was arranged by Miss Elizabeth Whittaker, president of the 
Branch and chairman of the Federation Lenten Luncheon 
Committee. The speakers were Mr. Alexander McWilson, 
director of the Atlantic Division of Home Service Work of 
the American Red Cross; Mr. Porter Lee, a director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy; and Miss Helen Reid of 
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Montreal, who organized and planned the disbursement of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund. 


Fresno Branch, Fresno, Cal—The chief activity of this 
recently established Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae is at present war work. For three days of every 
week this chapter has complete charge of the making of 
surgical dressings for the local Red Cross, the members having 
responded very generously to the call for workers, many giving 
their time in addition to regular garment-making and knitting. 

Especial interest has been shown this year in our member- 
ship drive, which aims to enlist every college woman in 
Fresno and the nearby towns. As a result the committee an- 
nounces the addition of twenty-one names to our original sixty. 

Last year a Scholarship Loan Committee was appointed 
to make plans for securing a fund to be used for helping 
worthy high school and normal school girls to get a college 
education. It is the aim of the committee to raise $1,000 to 
be divided into two $500 scholarship loans. As a result of 
two ticket sale campaigns for a local moving picture theatre, 
which generously offered us fifty per cent of the proceeds of 
all sales made by A. C. A. members, the fund was increased 
by $352. This with our voluntary subscriptions, makes a 
total of $510, the nucleus of what we hope will become a 
substantial fund and a permanent interest of the organization. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—‘Let the good work 
go on,” is the sermon our members are preaching and prac- 
ticing. Because of the war we have taken hold with twice 
the will and courage of former years. 

The standard of our surgical dressings committee is so 
high that it has won for us the privilege of shipping direct to 
Paris without headquarters’ inspection. We now send 11,000 
dressings, weekly to the National Red Cross. A private drive 
for $10,000 is being made to furnish funds for the continuance of 
the work through the year. 

id Four Smith members helped to raise $1,000 for the Smith 
nit. 

War Relief postcards, designed by Boutet de Monvel, the 
famous French painter, for the Fatherless Children of France, 
were generously purchased by the members as Christmas gifts. 
The cards cost 10 cents, 70 cents, $3.00 and $36.00. 

A French lad, aged fifteen years, son of a distinguished 
soldier has been adopted by the Branch at an expense of 
$72.00. 

The Greenwich Friday Club was organized by a branch 
member for the purpose of trying to develop what is termed 
a latent quality in girls—the group or team spirit. Conse- 
quently in the activities of this club, no effort is made to 
attain obvious results, but rather the creation of an esprit de 
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corps. The Club consists of twenty-seven girls from ten to 
fourteen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. They elect 
their own officers, form their own rules, suggest their own 
activities. They have social, business, and sewing meetings 
ending with “tea” prepared by a small group of cooks and wait- 
resses changed each fortnight. For children who had seemed to 
crave only exciting amusements, it was rather unexpected to find 
how much pleasure they derived from the mere sense of being a 
Club and having a Club home where they exercised their own 
choice and judgment. Their power to subordinate personal to 
Club interests is more a germ than a plant of any sturdy growth, 
but the promoters feel that the genuine friendship of the children 
and the insight into their point of view gained by their intimate 


association warrants the continuance and expansion of the 
Friday Club. 


Kalamazoo Branch, Kalamazoo, Mich—The Kalamazoo 
Branch has been devoting practically all its time and energies 
this year to War Relief work. Early last spring, on recom- 
mendation of the board, the Association voted to postpone 
further work on its club house plans, and to hold ourselves ready 
to take up whatever war work should seem most needed. At 
the first meeting last fall, we decided to take up French Relief 
work as our special task. We devote two afternoons each 
month to sewing, so as to accomplish more work. We have 
also adopted a French Orphan. Last month the Association 
sent $100.00 to the American Fund for French Wounded in 
New York. 

While French Relief Work has been our main task, the 
members of the branch have been active in all other branches 
of war work, as food conservation, Y. M. C.A. war fund, Library 
fund, and Red Cross work. Plans are now being made to assist 
in the registration of women this spring. 


Kansas Branch, Lawrence, Kansas.—The Kansas Branch 
is pursuing two lines of work. It is: providing a scholarship 
at the University of Kansas, and giving vocational guidance to 
the university girls. Each year a play is given by the Branch 
as a means of providing the scholarship fund. Lectures on 
the subject of vocations are given during the year at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and opportunity is given for the university 
girls to confer with the speakers. Mrs. William Cramer, man- 
ager of the Kansas City vocational bureau, spoke here in De- 
cember. The committee has arranged for other lectures to be 
given during the spring. A survey of the freshman girls in 
regard to their choice of a vocation has just been completed by 
the vocational committee. This committee is co-operating 
with Mrs. Cramer. It will now devote time to advising those 
girls who wish advice. 

Miss Margaret Lynn, of the university faculty and a mem- 
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ber of our Branch, is in charge of war work for women of the 
university. The Branch has pledged itself to co-operate with 
Miss Lynn in any way possible. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Calif—The “Gauze 
Station” established by the Women’s University Club in 
Robinson’s Dry Goods Store is proving successful from every 
point of view. An average of 125 women are working there 
every day turning out 2,000 bandages daily. 

Our great problem of course is to finance the station. To 
furnish aprons for the workers and to supply materials for the 
bandages demands money in abundance. To replenish our 
war fund, Miss Katherine Jewell Evarts is kindly giving her 
services, on March 9th, in a lecture, “The Literature Born of 
the Great Struggle.” We will charge the nominal sum of 50 
cents admission for this treat, all of which will be pure gain, 
and we hope to swell our fund to generous proportions at that 
time. 

It will be of interest to the members of all the branches 
who have wondered how our organization in Los Angeles 
would work out, combined as it is of the A. C. A. and college 
clubs, to know that all parts of the resulting Women’s Uni- 
versity Club are co-operating harmoniously. The next regular 
meeting, March 2, is to be in the hands of the eighteen affili- 
ated clubs. The program is so planned as to give each club 
some part: for example, the Stanford Club will give a short 
farce, another will give club music, etc. The meeting is open 
to all members of these clubs and their friends. 


Salt Lake City Branch, Salt Lake City, Utah—Our branch 
received a visit between trains, from Mrs. Mendelson, our 
sectional vice-president, who gave us many helpful suggestions 
and much information in regard to collegiate bureaus of occu- 
pations. Her visit, though altogether too brief, made us feel 
that we are a link in the great chain that stretches from ocean 
to ocean and that even reaches out to our most distant 
possessions. 

Under the direction of our branch a list of all the men in 
service from Utah has been made and such information about 
them obtained as will prove useful to the Civilian Relief Com- 
mittee of the Salt Lake Chapter of the Red Cross. 

The branch has adopted a French orphan. 

The Salt Lake Branch has at present about sixty active 
members, but every effort is being made to increase the num- 
ber to one hundred before the end of the year. Mrs. E. O. 
Leatherwood, our extension secretary, is endeavoring to interest 
the college women of Ogden in organizing a Branch. 


Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash.—The Women’s Committee 
of the Council of Defense of the State of Washington has 
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requested the Association of Collegiate Alumnae of the state 
with the Sectional Vice-President, Mrs. Alvah L. Carr, as 
chairman, to take charge of patriotic educational propaganda 
throughout the state. The plan to be followed is in general 
that suggested in the Journal editorial in December. The state 
is to be districted and bureaus of speakers upon educational 
and war topics organized in the various districts. A high 
school campaign is also planned to urge the necessity of con- 
tinuing and completing school and university courses. 

The work is under the general direction of the National 
Council of Defense Committee of which Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt is chairman. The different Branches of the state are 
expected to assist actively, under Mrs. Carr’s direction in 
organizing the districts in which they are located and to supply 
many speakers. Willing cooperation in all phases of the work 
has been promised by the State University, Washington State 
College and by all state-wide organizations represented upon 
the Council of Defense Committee. 

An excellent response was recently made by the Branch 
at the time of the Y.W.C.A. drive. The sum of $225 has 
been pledged and paid to this work. 


Sheridan Branch, Sheridan, Wyoming.—Our last Branch 
meeting was a Food Conservation discussion with a practical 
demonstration by the hostess. 

One of our members, Mrs. Ethel V. O’Neill, has consented 
to act as director of a community music movement in Sheridan. 
Mrs. O’Neill has been trained in music both here and abroad 
and is well fitted to lead such a movement. She was assistant 
in music in Hull-House for a time and later in Milwaukee she 
inaugurated the choral work in the settlement movement there. 
She is a gifted singer and musician and frequently appears in 
solo work. 


St. Louis Branch, St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Branch 
is doing no war work as a unit, but we number so many prom- 
inent women among our members, that we can feel proud of 
our share in war-work. First, of course, comes Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, now a member of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and Honorary Chairman of the 
Missouri Division. Mrs. Philip B. Fouke as City Chairman, 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense 
has organized many war-activities, and as Vice-Chairman of 
the War Camps Community Service Board, is in charge of 
such work as the establishment of our new Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Club. Mrs. Fouke is also a board-member of the St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital of Washington University, chairman 
of its Social Service Department, and President of the Wash- 
ington University Dispensary. 
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Mrs. Edmund F. Brown, as President of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, was a member of the local Executive 
Board of the Red Cross, and her first war-work was the 
organization of an Association sewing unit of a hundred mem- 
bers, which had its own room and equipment. Mrs. Brown 
belonged to St. Louis’ first surgical dressings class, and then 
taught a class herself, being in charge of the muslin room at 
the Washington University Medical School-Red Cross surgical 
dressings headquarters. She was sent on the Patriotic Special 
to “talk Red Cross” throughout Missouri, and then was made 
Director of the Woman’s Bureau for the Southwest Division 
of the American Red Cross. This includes Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas—an enormous territory, and 
one which contains more cantonments to be supplied with 
Red Cross comforts than any of the other thirteen divisions. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn has given eleven months of her time 
as Chairman of the Woman’s Central Committee on Food Con- 
servation, which was organized a month before Mr. Hoover 
returned to this country. The Committee has worked in close 
codperation with the Department of Agriculture and the Food 
Administration and has accomplished among other things the 
conduct of a Normal School to coach home economics teachers 
in the Conservation program of substitutes; the organization 
and furnishing of teachers for fifty-nine Food Conservation 
Schools in every ward of the city, which had an attendance of 
five thousand; the operation of a community cannery which 
was pronounced one of the three models of the entire country ; 
the registration of the forty-nine hundred thousand Missourians 
eager to cooperate with the Food Administration program; the 
opening of a Hoover store and lunch-room where absolutely 
no meat, sugar, wheat or animal fat is used; the employment 
of three visiting housekeepers to codperate with the organized 
charities in teaching the less privileged woman how she may 
best feed her family, and the conduct of a Patriotic Food show. 

Miss Cornelia Brossard had a most unique honor be- 
stowed upon her recently. She was made a member of the 
Cabinet of Public Instruction of the French Government. This 
is equivalent to an honorary degree in this country, and was 
given Miss Brossard because of her scholarship in the French 
language. She teaches French in our largest public high 
school. Miss Brossard’s war service began with the organiza- 
tion of French classes at the Washington University Training 
School for Nurses before America entered the war. 


Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio.—The Branch celebrated its 
eighteenth birthday with a war menu banquet. A hundred 
members were present, a patriotic address was delivered and 
two plays were given. Our greatest achievement for the year 
has been the raising of five scholarships of two hundred dollars 
each. Four of these have been awarded to students at Oberlin 
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College and the new scholarship has gone to the State Uni- 
versity of Ohio as a memorial to Miss Fay Schneider. 


Wartime activities have been many and varied among the 
members. Sewing and knitting have been done in co-dperation 
with the members of the College Club. Inspired by an appeal 
from the national Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Martin, the Associa- 
tion took up the wider field of service possible to college 
women, and under the leadership of the President, Dr. Carro 
C. Croff, a committee of speakers has been formed, who at the 
present time are engaged in the prescribed educational work. 
In addition, many of the members are actively interested in 
the work of the Thrift Kitchen, the State Experimental Station 
which is situated in Buffalo and is under the management of 
an A. C. A. member, Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter. Another 
group of members are active workers in the Thrift Stamp 
Educational campaign now being carried on, giving their serv- 
ices as speakers whenever requested to do so. The year closes 
with an increased membership. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Announcement has been made of the appointment by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the southern 
states of a committee to co-Operate with the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women in securing legislation restricting the 
granting of college charters to colleges. College women re- 
gard the appointment of this committee as one of the most 
important educational movements of the year. Its member- 
ship represents an important educational interest of each state 
in the association and we may look for some important results. 
The following is the personnel of the committee: 

President Guth, of Goucher College in Maryland; Dr. 
Maphis, of the University of Virginia; Professor Harry Clark, 
of the University of Tennessee; Professor Brooks, of North 
Carolina; Professor W. H. Hand, of the University of South 
Carolina; President Conradi, of the State College for Women 
of Florida; Professor Stewart, of the University of Florida; 
Principal J. T. Wright, of Alabama; President Crossfield, of 
Kentucky; Professor Lin, of the University of Mississippi; 
President Boyd, of the University of Louisiana; President 
Bishop, of Texas; President Trotter, of West Virginia. 

Each branch of the Southern Association of College 
Women will be represented on the legislative committee work- 
ing in cooperation with the above named committee, and a 
beginning can be made this year in the important work of 
inducing legislators to establish definite conditions on which 
alone college charters may be secured. 
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Reports from local branches indicate that although some 
of the usual activities have dwindled because of the preoccupa- 
tion of everyone with war interests, branch meetings have been 
attended unusually well, and individual members have been 
most active in various forms of patriotic service. The most 
recently organized branch in Florida has had much to do with 
the propaganda for food conservation in that state, has re- 
organized a college club for high school girls, and is planning 
to repeat the gift of the scholarship to Florida State College 
for Women. The Raleigh Branch has started a movement for 
the report from colleges and universities to the high schools 
each year of the grade of work done by students from these 
schools. This is one of the means of encouraging struggling 
high schools and giving another incentive to students applying 
for college entrance. 

College women living near the army camps of the South 
have made special efforts to share in the entertainment of the 
soldiers, and will be able to do much more as soon as they 
have had time to work out their plans together with other 
local organizations. The following report from the Mont- 
gomery Branch is typical of the active work of our college 
women there. 


Montgomery Branch S. A. C. W.—The Branch has taken 
on only one new activity as a branch this year. It works in 
the Red Cross rooms on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, the alternating Tuesdays being program days. Elimi- 
nation of refreshments and printed prospectuses have marked 
this as a war year and made possible the generous contribu- 
tions Branch members have made to patriotic causes. The 
year’s study comprises “Some Aspects of the War and Their 
Relation to Social Conditions.” 

The most vital work this Branch accomplishes is in the 
field of scholarships. Through the generosity of the colleges, 
Smith, Goucher, Chicago, Agnes Scott, Newcomb and Mount 
Holyoke, we have been allowed to name Alabama girls to fill 
scholarships. This year Swarthmore has been added to the 
list and we expect to send a fine Alabama girl there next year. 
The committee in charge uses every means of finding worthy 
beneficiaries and has uniform reports made on the standing of 
these girls. That every one of our girls this year is com- 
mended by her college fills us with gratification. 


The Loan Fund Committee has advanced $175 to girls 
who need further assistance than the scholarships. Work for 
a self-sustaining Loan Fund will be advanced through a big 
dance to be given in the spring to which the college men from 
Camp Sheridan will be invited. We hope in this way to 
realize a substantial sum and at the same time furnish an 
evening of enjoyment to the soldiers. 
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Barnard College, Columbia University.—According to the 
will of General Horace W. Carpentier who died January 31, 
Barnard College is to receive a bequest of $200,000 for the 
establishment of scholarships, and half of the residuary estate. 
The amount of the residuary estate is not definitely known. 
Barnard’s share has been estimated to be as high as $1,000,000, 
but such estimates are always uncertain. General Carpentier 
had been a trustee of Barnard from 1903 to 1906 and from 
1910 to 1915. He had already given $500,000 to establish the 
Henrietta Carpentier Fund in memory of his mother, and had 
— December presented to the college his house in East 37th 

treet. 

Three new members of the Board of Trustees were elected 
at the February meeting: Miss Mabel Choate, Mr. James R. 
Sheffield and Mr. George W. Wickersham. 

As war emergency measures, to make as many women as 
possible available for agricultural work this summer, the faculty 
of Barnard College has adopted two special rulings. One per- 
mits students to take during the spring session a special course 
in agriculture given by Prof. O. S. Morgan of Columbia which 
includes lectures, laboratory work and required reading. The 
other provides that any student who in February is within 
eight “points” of graduation and contemplates joining the 
agricultural unit or performing other service of importance to 
the nation may, with the approval of the Committee on In- 
struction, take a special amount of work in order to complete 
the requirements for the degree at the middle of the spring 
session. Since the normal amount of work for one session is 
15 or 16 points, this means that a student who is sufficiently 
in advance of her class may be allowed to concentrate the work 
of certain courses in a half-semester. The amount of the re- 
quirement for the degree is not changed. 

Professor Ogilvie of the Department of Geology, who was 
in charge last summer of the agricultural unit at Bedford, N. Y., 
where many Barnard girls worked, is this year cooperating 
with the Woman’s Land Army of America in organizing a 
number of similar units to be placed in different districts. A 
considerable number of students and alumnae have already 
registered for this work. Several of last year’s “farmers,” 
including Helen Stevens, 1918, and Mabel Denton, 1904, are 
speaking at recruiting meetings. 


Boston University—An official statement recently issued 
from the office of the President shows that since August 31, 
1911, a total of $926,393.60 has been added to capital account 
for endowment, equipment and new buildings. This does not 
include the Augusta E. Corbin bequest, which was made to the 
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university during the present year and which will increase the 
total by not less than $565,000, nor does it include certain 
trusts or subscriptions which have been made for the benefit 
of the School of Theology. These are now drawing interest, 
and when the principal is paid will add $220,000 to the total. 
The College of Business Administration began on Tuesday, 
March 5th, a free Emergency War Course for men and women, 
similar to that which was given last summer to 800 women. 
The new course will be open to both men and women. Pre- 
liminary registrations numbered 383 men and 723 women. 


Brown University—The student body of the Women’s 
College has voted to accept the following recommendation of 
the Executive Board of the Student Government Association: 
That the term of office for all officers and boards of all organi- 
zations and for class officers shall run from February to 
February instead of from September to June. The scheme of 
office holding will be the same as usual. Juniors will take 
the place of seniors, sophomores of juniors and freshmen of 
sophomores. By this new plan seniors will be relieved of 
much of the routine of organization work during the last half 
of the year although they will be able to advise and to help 
those who take their places. 

The Annie Crosby Emery Alumnae Fellowship has been 
awarded to Hannah Grace Roach, 1918, of Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Roach will continue work in history. The Emma Jose- 
phine (Ayer) Arnold Archaeological Fellowishp has_ been 
awarded to Adele Madeline Wildes, A.B. 1916, A.M. 1917, 
for study at Columbia University. 


Bryn Mawr College.—The chief interests of the college 
community outside of the academic ones centre this year on 
war activities. The War Council, composed of students, fac- 
ulty and alumnae, controls those activities and in addition to 
work limited to the campus and the college year is planning 
with the cooperation of the Alumnae Association to carry on a 
Bryn Mawr Farm this summer and to send a Service Corps 
abroad. The Service Corps is to consist of workers, preferably 
alumnae or former students of Bryn Mawr, sent abroad under 
different organizations such as the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc., 
to fill places where there is a need for the best equipped college 
women. It is to be supported by a fund of at least $30,000 which 
the alumnae and present college community expect to raise this 
spring, the administration of which is in the hands of a joint 
committee of faculty, students, and alumnae. The students are 
bending all their energies to raising their share of the fund, and 
the proceeds from all informal entertainments, lectures, etc., go to 
this purpose. In place of the usual class plays the college is to 
unite in Varsity dramatics this spring and produce one play by 
which they hope to help the fund largely. 
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The Bryn Mawr Farm is to be carried on this summer on 
twenty acres of land lent by a neighbor of the college. The 
Baldwin School has offered the use of its buildings and equip- 
ment with a small additional piece of land, and with this 
splendid plant the problems of housing and of canning the pro- 
duce are solved at once. Students are registering for periods 
of four weeks or upward, and volunteers without pay will be 
taken for shorter periods if there is work for them. An ex- 
perienced agriculturist is needed as manager and will undoubt- 
edly be found before planting has to begin. The necessary 
financial backing of $7000 is guaranteed by the alumnae, who 
also will take part in the farm work. 

Besides codperating in the Farm and the Service Corps the 
alumnae have completed the payment of $100,000 which forms 
the Mary E. Garrett Endowment Fund. This fund was pledged 
before Commencement, 1917, and is to be used to endow the 
Chair of English in Bryn Mawr College in memory of Miss 
Garrett. The surplus income from the fund and the money 
released by the payment of the salary of the holder of the chair 
in to be used to increase the salaries of associate professors to 
$2500. The students helped the alumnae in raising the fund 
during last year and the year before. The Finance Committee 
of the Alumnae Association plans to go on with class collections 
for endowment and all money collected this spring is to be 
invested in Liberty Bonds’ and War Saving Certificates, thus 
connecting the patriotic efforts for the academic support of the 
college with national patriotism. 

The Alumnae Association also has appointed a committee 
to make a collection of pictures, lantern slides, etc., showing 
the college buildings, surroundings, and the characteristic 
activities of students, which can be exhibited at Bryn Mawr 
Clubs in different localities, and at schools that are interested 
in preparing students. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The school 
has announced a second Institute in Home Service under the 
American Red Cross beginning March 18th and continuing six 
weeks. Students in this course are selected by chapters of the 
Red Cross in the Central Division. They must devote from 25 
to 36 hours a week to their work and must look forward to 
rendering service in the Home Service Section of their chapter 
at the completion of the course. The summer session will be 
from June 19 to July 26. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs.—Following the action 
of the faculty which set aside the period 11-12 in the morning 
for military instruction for the men, the women of the college 
drafted themselves to do war work in that period. Three col- 
lege rooms are filled every morning with gauze workers, another 
room has been given up to garment making, and the students 
meet in Mrs. Duniway’s parlors to make linen bandages. The 
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local Red Cross chapter has cooperated splendidly, and in fact 
has made this work possible. Every morning about 80 students 
report at headquarters to work and a number of students have 
taken advantage of the class instruction. Attendance is taken 
in all the rooms and the work inspected each day, so that the 
whole plan is on a business basis. 

The college has been active in the war savings campaign. 
The amount pledged by the students to the Lincoln “baby 
bond” campaign was something over $2,000. In addition to 
this amount $375 in Thrift Stamps has been sold on the 
campus. The students also took active part in canvassing 
the town. 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.—The College enrollment 
figures for the second semester show a decrease of 16% per 
cent from a similar period in the preceding year, and young 
men are leaving almost daily for the various branches of war 
service. The number of young women enrolled remains about 
the same. 

The President and several members of the faculty have 
spoken repeatedly throughout the state in the interests of war 
relief measures, Liberty Loans, War Savings, Red Cross, and 
Association work. 

Mrs. Pearl Reeder Campbell, 96, is serving as canteen 
secretary in France, under Y.M.C.A. appointment. Prof. 
Agnes B. Ferguson, 93, head of the Department of German 
Language in Morningside College, has been appointed to gov- 
ernment service, and is stationed for the present in New York 
City. 

The College has organized an auxiliary Red Cross Chapter, 
and already has nearly 100 per cent of the student body and 
faculty enrolled in membership. Great activity is evidenced 
in knitting, sewing and surgical dressing cases. An “end- 
less chain” of Red Cross teas has been started, each guest pay- 
ing fifteen cents, and pledging herself to give a similar tea to 
at least four others. Literary societies have eliminated their 
initiation banquests, and the money ordinarily expended there- 
for has been donated to the Student Friendship Fund, on 
which Cornell went “over the top” by subscribing $1,000 more 
than the $5,000 designated as her share. 


University of California—The University of California 
opened, at the beginning of the present term, a new curriculum 
for the training of nurses. Three years will be spent in the 
academic departments of the University in the study of science, 
psychology, hygiene, social economics and other fundamental 
subjects. Then will follow two years at the University Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. On the satisfactory completion of 
the five-year course, the bachelor’s degree will be conferred by 
the University and the student will be recommended for the 
state examination for Registered Nurse. The State Board of 
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Health has formally approved this curriculum thus setting aside 
the requirement that all candidates for Registered Nurse in the 
State of California shall have had a three-year course in an 
accredited training school for nurses. It is understood that the 
State Board is also considering, though it has not yet approved, 
the reduction of the course in the training school to two years 
for graduates of colleges of recognized standing, who have in 
their undergraduate course pursued certain scientific and social 
subjects. 

In response to the suggestion of the Food Administration, 
the Department of Home Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of Doctor Agnes Fay Morgan, offers 
three courses, designed (1) to inform all college women of the 
food problems created by the war, (2) to equip groups of 
juniors and seniors to be community leaders in food conserva- 
tion, (3) to train others in food conservation and the use of 
substitutes in the household. Six hundred women are regis- 
tered in these courses. 

Through the National Service Committee, formed of men 
and women students of the University, a sum of forty thousand 
dollars has been raised for War Relief work. Appeals from the 
relief committees of Belgium, France, Serbia, the Red Cross, 
the Y.M.C.A. and other organizations have been met from 
this fund. A successful campaign for the Liberty Loans was 
carried through by the same committee. 

Two members of the faculty, who are also alumnae of the 
University are actively engaged in war work. Doctor Jessica 
Peixotto, Associate Professor of Social Economy is in Wash- 
ington as Executive Chairman, Department of Child Welfare, 
Women’s Committee, Council of National Defense. Miss 
Maude Cleveland, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Women, is in France with the American Red Cross. 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.—At an impressive 
University service on February 17 a service flag was pre- 
sented by the students which has over four hundred blue stars 
in its white field and a gold one for the young Korean who 
lost his life at Hattiesburg this winter. 

The courses for the second semester have been planned 
with the needs of the present situation in view. The Home 
Economics department is offering two new courses, one in 
Emergency Foods and one in Home Dietetics; additional 
courses in French, Chemistry, Physiology and Hygiene and 
Elementary Accounting are offered; and stenography, type- 
writing and Red Cross classes are given without academic 
credit. 

The War Relief Committee of women students has made 
a survey with the purpose of showing what every college 
woman is contributing to the country’s needs. One division 
of the committee is having charge of a Red Cross room opened 
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in the Home Economics Building under the direction of the 
local chapter; another is assisting the French Relief Committee 
of the A. C. A.; a third is making the canvass and collection of 
all reading matters to be sent to the cantonments and a fourth 
division is organized to assist with the production and con- 
servation of food and to spread useful information about this 
phase of the work. 


Elmira College—The Annual Student Volunteer Confer- 
ence of New York State Colleges was held at Elmira College 
from February 22 to 25. Fifteen colleges were represented by 
122 delegates. Addresses of welcome were given on behalf of 
the college by Dean Harris, and on behalf of the local organi- 
zation by Miss Eunice Osborn. Among the speakers who 
addressed the conference were Dr. Catharine Mabie, for twenty 
years a medical missionary in the Belgian Congo; Dr. F. P. 
Turner, General Secretary of the S. V. Union; Miss Adelaide 
Fairbanks, and Kyle Adams, Student Secretaries; Dr. S. J. 
Chuan, of China; Dr. Gould, of India; Dr. James L. Barton, 
Turkey; Dr. C. K. Snell, South America; and the Rev. Mr. 
Yard of West China University. The guests were given a tea 
in Alumnae Hall; the play, “The Maker of Dreams,” was pre- 
sented in the College Chapel, and a banquet was held in 
Fassett Commons. 

The resignation of President John Balcom Shaw was ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the full Board of Trustees on March Ist. 
Physicians advise that a prolonged rest is much needed. 

Dean Harris gave a most interesting and instructive ad- 
dress before the Elmira Branch of the A. C. A. on March 2. 
Her subject was “The War Activities of Women.” 


Goucher College.—At the meeting of the Alumnae Council 
in spite of the railroad situation the attendance was geographically 
representative. Two of the Alumnae made addresses to the 
student body at the chapel home—Mrs. Clyde Furst, 96, of New 
York and Prof. Amy Hewes, ’97, head of the department of social 
science at Mt. Holyoke, at present Executive Secretary of the 
— on Women in Industry, National Council of De- 
ence. 

The new Alumnae Lodge was formally opened on Thurs- 
day evening and turned over to the Alumnae by President 
Guth in behalf of the trustees. The assembly room has been 
charmingly furnished by President and Mrs. Guth as a gift to 
the Alumnae. Several important topics were discussed in the 
council meetings, which were presided over by the President, 
Miss Bertha Miller of the Latin department of Wellesley Col- 
lege, but the main interest centered about the discussion of 
war work for the college. It was voted to codperate with the 
undergraduate war council in their efforts to raise a fund to 
send two trained workers to France. 
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President Guth represented the college at the meeting of 
the National Security League in Chicago. Dean Lord spoke 
on “War Activities in the Women’s Colleges and their Relation to 
College Life” at the Conference of Deans held on February 26th at 
Atlantic City in connection with the annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. 


Mount Holyoke College—The annual meetings of the Gradu- 
ate Council were held at the college February 15 and 16. At the 
open meeting Friday evening Prof. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., of 
the department of Biblical Literature at Amherst College, ave 
an address on “Impressions of the French Front.” Professor Fitch 
was one of the men sent to France in the interests of the Red 
Cross. At the afternoon session the alumnae committee appointed 
last June to investigate and to suggest war work for Mount Holy- 
oke, presented its report. 

Teams representing Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar and Barnard took part in the first meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Debating League of Women’s Colleges on 
March 16. The subject of the debate was “Resolved; That the 
Japanese should be admitted to the United States on an equal 
footing with foreigners from other nations.” Each college was 
represented by two teams, one taking the negative at home 
and the other the affirmative away from home. Radcliffe 
College is a member of the league, but did not participate 
this year. 

It is estimated that “meatless Wednesdays” at the college 
from October third to January twenty-eighth have saved 5,654 
pounds of meat. 


Indiana University.—Indiana University is now a “White 
Star” institution. Every faculty member and every student is 
a member of the Red Cross, due to the untiring energy and 
work of Miss Mason, Dean of Women. 

The 1918 Register of Graduates has just been sent out. 
The book contains 353 pages and in addition to valuable 
statistical tables, contains three main divisions, a list of the 
graduates by classes from 1830 to 1917, living graduates 
grouped by localities, and an alphabetical list of all graduates 
with the address and occupation of each living alumnus. 

The course in “Causes of the Great War” has been con- 
tinued from last semester and a war propaganda course in 
public speaking has been organized for the purpose of training 
students as public speakers on war subjects, that they may 
carry the war message to their home communities. Prof. 
Mabel Wellman of the Home Economics Department is offer- 
ing new courses at the suggestion of the United States Food 
Administration. One course, “War and Food” is intended to 
give information that will assist in the direction of public 
opinion; another, “Food and Nutrition in Relation to the War,” 
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has as its purpose the training of students to write and speak 
on the aims of the food administration. Extension courses in 
flour substitutes are also being offered. 


Iowa State College, Ames, Ia—A branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae has now been established at Iowa 
State College, with the following officers: President, Mrs. 
E. W. Stanton; first vice-president, Miss Ruth O’Brien; second 
vice-president, Miss Frederica Shattuck; treasurer, Miss Helen 
Tappan; secretary, Miss Kittie Freed; councillor, Mrs. Herman 
Knapp. 

It is planned to hold meetings each month, the meetings 
on alternate months to take the form of a luncheon. The 
membership dues have been placed at $5.00 per year and it is 
the intention to use the money to assist girls who are working 
their way through college. 


State University of Iowa.—Life at the University is more 
serious this year than ever and the women are responding to 
the demands of the times. Last fall the Committee on Social 
Organizations and Affairs on which students form a majority, 
voted that there should be no formal parties this winter. In 
addition to knitting sweaters and afghans for the soldiers differ- 
ent groups are doing other war work. Several of the sororities 
are devoting an evening each week to work at the Red Cross 
headquarters. The Home Economics department has fitted up 
one of its rooms on the campus so that students who have 
only a short time during the day to devote to Red Cross work 
need not waste any of it by a trip to the city headquarters. 
Some of the young women who live in Currier Hall, the Uni- 
versity’s dormitory, will sew for the refugees, and the house 
organization is supporting two French orphans. 

The various campaigns for financial contributions have 
met with a good degree of success. Faculty and students sub- 
scribed for over $100,000 of Liberty Bonds. In the Y. M. C. A. 
campaign which Yollowed shortly after, the women on the 
faculty and in the student body contributed much more than 
their share of the quota ($12,500) assigned to the University. 
As a result of the Red Cross drive, Currier Hall and a majority 
of the fraternity houses are displaying 100 per cent membership 
cards. A thrift stamp and war-savings stamp campaign is 
now under way, and every student and faculty member is to be 
interviewed and urged to “do his bit.” 

On Lincoln’s birthday, the women of the University held a 
patriotic mass meeting. Short speeches were made by mem- 
bers of the faculty, the student body and by outside speakers. 
President Jessup urged the purchase of thrift stamps and war 
savings certificates. Red Cross work was presented by the 
head of the Extension Bureau and by one of the senior women. 
Mrs. Watzek, President of the lowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, told of the work that is being done by the Women’s 
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Committee of the Council of National Defense; Miss,Wardell, 
the head of the Home Economics department made some prac- 
tical suggestion on the subject of food conservation; Miss 
Lawther, President of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, 
spoke of the work in educating the public that can be done by 
college students and members of the A. C. A., and Miss 
Klingenhagen, the dean of women followed her with an appeal 
for the organization of groups to study the causes of the war 
and especially the reason which led to America’s entrance into 
the contest. 

Mrs. Gertrude Martin paid a very welcome visit to the 
University on Friday, January 25th and spoke to the University 
Club, a new organization which includes in its membership the 
women on the teaching and administrative staffs, wives of fac- 
ulty men, graduate students and alumnae living in Iowa City. 
The object is to bring the women of the University more 
closely together. Rooms have been secured and furnished and 
the club is starting most auspiciously with a membership of 
nearly one hundred and fifty. It has just organized an A. C. A. 
branch among its members to carry out the idea of a state 
organization suggested by Mrs. Martin. 

The University has heard a number of other noted speakers 
on war topics. On February fourth, Dr. Fernand Baldensperger 
of the University of Paris gave the midwinter convocation 
address. His subject was “Prophesying in Time of War.” 
Professor Baldensperger spent the next two days at the Uni- 
versity and gave other lectures both in French and in English. 
On February twenty-second, at a banquet in connection with 
the dedicatory exercises of the new dental building, Medill 
McCormick made an appeal for greater support in an aggressive 
military program. Among other speakers have been Bishop 
Nicholson of Chicago; Prof. Harry F. Ward of Boston Uni- 
versity; Owen Lovejoy, who talked of Safeguarding the Chil- 
dren in Wartime; John B. Lord and Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
who urged additional food conservation, and John Masefield who 
spoke on the war in its relation to the future. 


Jackson College, Tufts College, Mass.—Owing to the serious- 
ness of the coal situation the mid-year period recess was omitted 
and additional time is to be saved by the omission of an Easter 
vacation. 

To further coal conservation the girls in Start House were 
transferred to larger dormitories and the house was closed. 
The Jackson office has been moved to Eaton Library during the 
temporary closing of Miner Hall, the main Jackson recitation 
building. 

Among the new courses added the second semester were a 
course in the development of the English language, a poetry 
appreciation course devoted to the reading of modern poetry, 
and a gardening course. 
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The new course in gardening open to upper classmen aims 
to combine a minimum of laboratory and lecture instruction 
with a maximum of practical work in the green-houses and 
gardens near the college. 

The eighth lecture in the series of weekly addresses given 
at the close of the chapel hour, was delivered by Lieutenant 
Roselli, formerly professor of Italian at Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn. Lieutenant Roselli has recently returned from the Italian 
front. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.—Nearly three hundred 
students and alumni of Lawrence College are engaged in war 
activities outside the college. A service flag honoring them 
was recently presented to the college, addresses being given by 
Dr. Youtz of the Chemistry Department, Dr. Peabody of the 
Congregational church, and President Plantz. 

A new chapel costing $110,000 is nearing completion. It 
is built of buff stone and is colonial in design. It has two 
rooms which together have a capacity of 2,500 people. One 
room will be used for the college prayer services; the other 
for chapel services. This will be of service in the concert work 
which the Conservatory of Music carries on and especially ad- 
vantageous for the annual May Festival. A twelve thousand 
dollar pipe organ will be installed. 

Another noteworthy colonial building of buff stone was 
completed in the fall and is now occupied by one hundred and 
fifty girls. Russell Sage Hall, representing an expenditure of 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, was made possible by a 
generous gift of one hundred thousand dollars from Mrs. Russell 
Sage in honor of her husband. With Ormsby Hall accommodating 
nearly as many girls, it is now possible to house nearly all the 
girls of the college in dormitories. Many of the rooms in 
Russell Sage Hall command a fine view of the beautiful Fox 
River. An unusual outlook is afforded from the dining-room, 
three sides of which consist of large windows and French doors. 
Other admirable features of the building are its automatic 
elevator service, its attractive reception rooms, its commodious 
halls and recreation room, and its unusual living-room artistic- 
ally furnished by Mr. F. G. Dickerson, one of the trustees of 
Lawrence College. Those who have seen many of the finest 
dormitories of the country, pronounce Russell Sage Hall one 
of the most beautiful of them all. 


University of Michigan.—Miss Agnes Welles, acting dean 
of women, is organizing the women students of the University 
preparatory to having them act as leaders in Red Cross, food 
conservation and patriotic education work in their home towns 
during the summer. 

More than a hundred upper-class women have expressed 
the desire to take up war courses dealing with food, which 
have been proposed by Food Administrator Hoover for all 
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colleges and universities not having a home economics depart- 
ment. ‘Two lecture courses are being given, one on the food 
situation in the United States and the other on the situation in 
the warring countries. A laboratory course will also be given. 


Mills College, Oakland, Cal—From a War Headquarters 
centrally located on the campus the war work of Mills College 
is directed. Knitting, sewing, cooking, extension work, war 
literature, current history and Red Cross classes are all being 
held regularly. 

From a student body of between 250 and 300 the sum of 
$5000 was raised for Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. funds. Through 
Dr. Kate Brousseau, a member of the faculty in France $400 
has been distributed to French relief; for the Belgian fund 
through the sale of Mrs. Vernon Kellogg’s book, $73.00; for 
the Americans in France, (book plates) $93.00; to the Italian 
fund, $50.00; yarn bought by money saved on dances, $50.00; 
scrap-books bought, $37.00. 

A cook-book entitled “War Breads and Meat Substitutes” 
*has been published by the college and 11,000 copies distributed. 
Home economics teachers and students are giving weekly free 
demonstrations to miscellaneous audiences and many members 
of the faculty have given their services in stimulating interest 
and enlarging knowledge by talks on conservation. At present 
the college is giving three series of extension lessons in food 
demonstration. 

Mills College students have all listened to a series of 
lectures by leading men and women on conservation and also 
a series on The War. 

On the Pacific Coast President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
has stimulated interest and roused enthusiasm and action in 
many branches of war work. 


Milwaukee-Downer College.—War activities have been 
facilitated from the very beginning by the existence of a fully 
equipped department of Home Economis, already organized 
to render First Aid in Home Nursing, Dietetics, Sewing and 
Vocational Guidance. Miss Susan F. West, director of this 
department, has given lectures at local centers on menus and 
food conservation. As a member of the State Council of 
Defense, she is training groups of women to give courses in 
Dietetics throughout the state. 

All the college departments have been exerting their maxi- 
mum strength, both in and out of the classroom, in promoting 
intelligent interest in the cause for which we are fighting and 
in methods of winning the war. Wherever practicable, the 
regular channels of academic activity have been directed 
toward this end. The class in Economic Botany is codperating 
with the Botanical Raw Products Committee of the National 
Research Council in collecting useful data of certain assigned 
species of economic plants. 
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At the National Congress of War Service in Chicago, 
President Sabin was appointed on the committee on the de- 
velopment of Patriotism through Education. 

Prof. Sybil Smith was released in the middle of the year, 
to assume the editorship of the department of Agricultural 
Chemistry in the Experiment Station Record in Washington. 

The national activities for war relief have all met with 
hearty response from the students. They have cooperated in 
the Liberty Bond and War Thrift Stamps campaigns and have 
contributed also the Soldiers’ Library Fund and the Knights 
of Columbus War Fund. The sum of $1,114.50 was given to 
the Students’ Friendship War Fund. The college branch of 
the Red Cross has been very active. 

War interest has been furthered by the following lectures: 
Mrs. George Sherwood Eddy, on Y. M.C. A. work at the front; 
Mrs. Thayer, on the Smith College Relief Unit; Professor Carl 
Fish, on Woman’s Work in War; Miss Abbie L. Marlatt, on 
Food Conservation; Mrs. Raymond Robins, on The Woman’s 
Hour; Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, on Florence Nightingale; Mrs. 
Marie Roehling, on Russian Women; Monsieur Marcel Knecht, 
on Alsace-Lorraine; Dr. Rachael Yarros, on Social Standards 
during the War; Monsieur Charles Cestre, on French Universi- 
ties, and also on The Work of French Women in the War. 


Northwestern University——Northwestern University is 
offering, the second semester of this year, the following new 
courses bearing directly on war needs, each of which will bear 
college credit: History of Democracy, Office Management, 
Conservation of Food and Fuel, Wireless Telegraphy, First 
Aid. Throughout the year the men have had compulsory mili- 
tary training and the women have maintained two war relief 
work rooms on the campus. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—An interesting course in Food 
Conservation is offered by the Domestic Science Department 
of the University. The large enrollment testifies to the interest 
in this branch of war service. 

A course of lectures is being introduced this semester by 
the Physical Director of Women and attendance is required 
of all women taking gymnasium work. Practical subjects touch- 
ing upon hygiene are discussed. 

A Vocational Conference, combining with it an educational 
exhibit of movements ad organizations in which college women 
should be interested is eing planned for the last week in April. 

As with all colleges, an unusual effort is being made to 
keep our young women in college and divert their minds from 
the allurements of clerical work and other avenues which 
should follow the completion of the college course not interrupt 
it. Figures show that at the beginning of the second semester 
only twelve women from an enrollment of 625 had withdrawn 
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and these, in most cases, because of home conditions making 
imperative this move. A careful study will be made of this 
subject particularly with the present Freshman class, in an 
effort to keep the enrollment in the fall approximately the same 
as that of the spring. 


University of Oregon——We were pleased when our mili- 
tary department, under Lieut-Colonel John Leader, received 
word from the Commandant of the Western Division that 
our program showed the completest and most efficient organi- 
zation for the teaching of military science of any of the nine- 
teen colleges on the coast. Colonel Leader is now organizing 
a second battalion of men from the city of Eugene who are to 
become special students in the University for this purpose. 
One of the most beautiful ceremonies ever held on the campus 
of this University was the presentation to the battalion of 
their colors—the flag of the United States and the flag of the 
Battalion, a specially designed standard in the University 
colors which the women of the University had embroidered 
elaborately and presented to the battalion. 


Ohio State University—Owing to war conditions, the at- 
tendance at the University has fallen from 4,675, March 8, 1917, 
to 3,447, February 14, 1918—a loss of 1228. 

Every one of the twelve colleges has contributed from its 
faculty or student body, often from both, to the man power of 
the war. Necessarily, the facilities of some of the colleges have 
been more available than those of others. Notable among those 
that have helped with their equipment are the colleges of 
Agriculture, Engineering, Medicine, Veterinary Medicine and 
the chemistry department of the College of Arts, Philosophy 
and Science. 

A school for instruction in wireless telegraphy has been 
opened. 

The establishment at the University of an officers’ reserve 
training corps has been approved by the War Department. 


Pomona College.—President and Mrs. Blaisdell are absent 
from the college during this semester, but they expect to return 
in time for commencement. The President is one of a com- 
mission of three, appointed by the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, to visit Japan and Korea in the interests of 
the educational and religious activities of those countries. Prof. 
F. P. Brackett, who gave six months’ service to the Relief Com- 
mission in Belgium is now giving daily service on the Exemp- 
tion Board. Other members of the faculty are giving freely of 
their time for public addresses and other forms of service. 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation brings to the college 
this year, William M. Sloan, LL. D., now Professor Emeritus 
in Columbia University. His lectures, which continue through 
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the month of March, are on the subject “Democracy; Its His- 
tory, Nature and Meaning.” Another course of lectures is 
given by Dr. Howard S. Galt, Principal of one of the affiliated 
colleges in the great Pekin University. Dr. Galt speaks upon 
“Changes in the Orient Viewed as Social Imitation.” 


Radcliffe College.—The Radcliffe Council has appropriated 
$100 for scholarships in the summer of 1918 at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 

From the beginning of the second half year, Agassiz House, 
which is the students’ building, and the gymnasium have been 
unheated to save coal during the shortage. To take the place 
of the lunch-room in Agassiz House, a room in the basement 
of Lay House, the administration building, has been opened, 
where girls may get soup, sandwiches, cocoa, and fruit. An 
emergency schedule for gymnasium work has gone into effect. 
Other buildings are closed at an earlier hour than in normal 
times. 

Many of the professors who have been teaching in Rad- 
cliffe are now engaged in war work. Professor George E. 
Johnson is with the Y.M.C.A. in France; Professor Edwin F. 
Gay is director of the Division of Planning and Statistics of 
the Shipping Board, and as representative of the Shipping 
Board, has a seat on the War Trade Board; Professor Walter 
R. Spalding is a member of the National Committee on Army 
and Navy Camp Music, which is organized to supervise regi- 
mental bands and singing; Professor Joseph F. Davis is con- 
nected with war work in London; Professor Robert H. Lord is 
engaged in confidential work for the government. 


University of Rochester.—Red Cross work and the war 
still overshadows everything else at the University of Roches- 
ter. The girls are concentrating their energies on slings and 
bandages, though nineteen afghans have already been sent to 
the Rochester Branch of the Society for the Relief of the 
French Wounded. The proceeds of the college plays have 
gone for the support of our auxiliary chapter. 

The first of a series of social evenings—“Open House Nights” 
+has been recently held. Captain Hamilton of the Canadian 
Army, made this party particularly interesting by a talk on his 
experiences in the trenches. 


Rockford College, Rockford, Ill.—When war was declared 
last April, the students of Rockford College, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Helen Douglas of Atlanta, Ga., a member of the 
senior class, undertook to enlarge the membership of the Red 
Cross Association in the city of Rockford. At that time the 
local chapter numbered about three hundred members. Plans 
were made for a successful campaign, and on April 14 the 
college girls made a thorough canvass of the city, with the 
result that 2,200 members were added to the Rockford Red 
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Cross Chapter. The December campaign for Red Cross mem- 
bers for 1918 resulted in a hundred per cent membership for 
the college. A Rockford College Auxiliary of the Red Cross 
was formed last fall. There are four committees with a chair- 
man at the head of each. One group of girls has completed 
9,340 surgical dressings up to date. 

Rockford College was a pioneer in this city in the food 
conservation movement. Last May, Dr. Edith Bramhall, head 
of the History department, assisted by a group of college girls, 
started the movement in the city for food conservation. Under 
this direction, representatives from all the women’s clubs and 
organizations of this city met and discussed various methods 
for conserving food. Mass meetings were held in the city and 
were addressed by speakers who were prominent in food work. 
District meetings were held in the different churches and other 
places, where practical demonstrations were given to show the 
women of the household how to make the cheaper foods 
palatable. 

Acting on the vote of the students, the college not only 
observes meatless and wheatless days, but rarely serves meat 
more than once a day. At each meal, corn, rye and other 
wheat substitutes are served with the wheat bread. Eighty- 
seven and one-half per cent of the house faculty and students 
are eating toasted rye bread for breakfast instead of toasted 
wheat bread. Corn syrup and glucose are used for sweeten- 
ing whenever possible. Many students have volunteered to 
save sugar by giving up candy and sundaes, or by having them 
but once a week. 

The faculty and students have agreed to renew the support 
of the French orphans, which they undertook last year. 


Smith College—At the February trustee meeting four 
class deans were appointed associate professors, Amy L. Bar- 
bour, Susan R. Benedict, Mary B. McElwain, and assistant 
professor Mary M. Cook. While the exact functions of these 
new officers have not been defined, each will have charge of one 
class throughout its course. It is hoped that this will help to 
bring the students into closer relation to the college authori- 
ties and to secure for them through the smaller unit of admin- 
istration some of the advantages of the small college. Each 
class dean will still give part of her time to teaching. Natur- 
ally some readjustment of jurisdiction and committees will 
follow this change which goes into effect next year. 

With the report of the president of the college, presented 
to the trustees in October, is published for the first time this 
year that of the treasurer of the college. Real estate to the 
value of $223,000 has been added during the last year. The 
gifts for the year amounted to $6000. This does not include 
the alumnae fund which has not yet been turned over to the 
college. 
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M. Charles Cestre, exchange professor at Harvard, gave 
two lectures in January on the origin of the woman movement 
in France at the time of the French revolution and on the 
battle of the Marne. Lieutenant Morize of the R. O. T. C. 
at Harvard lectured on the modern method of fighting in which 
he is giving instruction in this country, and also on the spirit 
of the French people after three years of war. 

The English department has lost another member to recon- 
struction Red Cross work—this time in Palestine and Syria. 
Miss Theodosia Jessup, because of her family connections in 
Syria and her knowledge of Arabic will be a valuable member 
of the unit sent at the request of the British government to 
follow General Allenby’s army. 

The Red Cross has taken over the Smith College Relief 
Unit, though the support will still come largely from the 
alumnae and students. So far, by report at the end of January, 
over $49,000 had been received. Dr. Tallant, 1897, and Miss 
Gaines, 1901, who have returned after six months of service, 
spoke on their work at the Alumnae Council meeting in North- 
ampton. Dr. Greenough, 1894, is now the physician of the unit. 

A mass meeting with reference to war work in college and 
in the summer vacation won a hearty response from the student 
body. ‘The surgical dressings for Dr. Goldthwait have been 
taken up with fresh vigor under the superintendence of Miss 
O’Meara, 1912. The formation of units for farm work is also 
under consideration. 


Swarthmore, Pa—The undergraduate body is waging an 
effective campaign for the conservation of food, fuel, and in- 
dividual resources of the students. A live committee made up 
of leaders among the men and women has formulated their 
policy, secured a written pledge in its support from each 
member of the undergraduate body, controls publicity to that 
end, and inaugurates definite moves for conservation. 

In response to an urgent appeal from the food administra- 
tion at Washington, Dr. Louis N. Robinson, head of the de- 
partment of Economics, is conducting a course in food values 
and conservation. The course is open to women only, one 
hour of credit being given for an indicated amount of pre- 
scribed reading, and an additional hour of credit for three 
hours of laboratory work under the direction of a graduate 
instructor of cooking. This innovation has met with great 
popularity, twice the number of women having applied for 
enrollment as could be accommodated. The primary purpose 
of the course is to educate as many people as possible along 
the line of food values and the necessity of food conservation 
in order that they may codperate with Governmental effort in 
this channel. A secondary purpose is to train women for Gov- 
ernment work as food demonstrators. 

Another channel into which the women are diverting their 
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patriotic energy is the formation at Swarthmore of a sub- 
committee of the Council of National Defense. The work of 
this sub-committee is done in codperation with and under the 
direction of the national organization. A complete canvass of 
the women of the College has been made to determine how 
much time each woman is willing to spare from her academic 
duties for the war work which the committee has undertaken. 
The result of the canvass was exceedinly gratifying. The 
definite work now being done includes the revision of the in- 
dustrial registration made last fall and a survey of the indus- 
tries in this legislative district. Thus quickly and enthusiastic- 
ally the women are responding to their opportunities for service. 

The response of Swarthmore men to the various needs of 
the country is of the same high spirit as the women’s, and is 
of a more conspicuous nature. Out of a total of about two 
thousand men who have attended Swarthmore since its found- 
ing, two hundred and thirty men are at present in different 
branches of the national service. Thus already more than ten 
per cent of Swarthmore men have given up their peace time 
occupations to serve their country. 

Last, but not least, among Swarthmore enthusiasts for 
loyal service to its country is its faculty. Since the opening of 
college in the fall three heads of departments have had short 
leaves of absence to enter upon governmental work. Dr. 
Holmes, head of the department of Philosophy, made a speak- 
ing tour over a given territory in connection with the Red 
Cross campaign for increased membership; Dr. Brooks, head 
of the Political Science department, visited training camps in 
the southwest to explain the Military and Naval Insurance Act; 
and Dr. Robinson, head of the Economics department, has 
devoted much time to the state food administration. Dr. 
Pearson, head of the department of Public Speaking, is on 
leave for the college year in order to serve as one of the mana- 
gers of the national entertainment committee for men in the 
training camps. Dr. Hayes of the Physics department, and 
Dr. Lewis of the Engineering department have been granted 
leaves for the remainder of the college year, in order to do 
research work for the government, one in connection with the 
submarine, and the other on internal combustion engines for 
air-planes. 


Vassar College—On ‘Tuesday evening, February 13, 
Vassar College suffered the disaster of a severe fire in the 
main building. The fire broke out in the upper floor of the 
east wing at six-thirty while the students were at dinner and 
spread with such rapidity that it was believed that nothing 
could save the historic old hall (Matthew Vassar’s original 
great gift). All the records and the furniture of offices and 
parlors were removed from the front of the building and the 
contents of many students’ rooms as well. After two hours, 
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however, what seemed nothing short of a miracle became fact 
and the building was saved by the admirable fire-fighting of 
the college employees and the Poughkeepsie fire companies. 
The students of the college showed the greatest efficiency and 
cooperation both on the night of the fire in their work in carry- 
ing property from the building, and in the succeeding days in 
committee work on returning lost articles, organizing two 
shifts of meals in the dormitories to provide for the 300 stu- 
dents from the main building, and in relief work for the sixty 
maids who lost virtually everything they possessed as their 
rooms were burned. Work was resumed as usual at 9:30 the 
next day after a special chapel service of thanksgiving in 
which the college rejoiced in the fact that no lives were lost, 
that the building was saved, and that college and town were 
united in a new community spirit by the great help that the 
city rendered to the college. 


University of Washington.—The college women of Seattle 
reunited January 26 in “A College Night.” This custom has 
always been observed by the college men of the city but a rally of 
the alumnae was an innovation. About three hundred women 
were in attendance. They wished only to start the custom 
this year hoping that at future meetings all college women 
will be reached. 

The fathers and mothers of Washington men in France 
have formed themselves into a club and Arthur R. Priest, 
dean of inen, was chosen to go to France and act as father to 
these soldiers. His duties will include the work of locating 
men and connecting up their correspondence, of reporting their 
condition to the parents at home and of providing asylum for 
the boys when they come to Paris on furlough. A farewell 
banquet was given to Dean Priest. 

At the last meeting of the board of regents the Depart- 
ment of Journalism was made a school and Colin V. Dyment 
its director. ‘The school, of commerce was likewise raised to 
the status of a college, and Dean Carlton H. Parker confirmed 
as its head. Dean John T. Condon was appointed dean of 
faculties, a newly created position which was made necessary 
as a result of President Suzzallo’s activities on the State 
Council of Defense. 

Miss Mary F. Rausch, assistant professor of home econom- 
ics in the extension division, died February 21. Miss Rausch 
had been most active in her work of educating the housewives 
of the state. She inaugurated the annual housewives’ con- 
vention which has been largely attended. Her death was hastened 
by overwork. In the campaign to help the government on the 
food question she was untiring in her assistance. She delivered 
lectures and toured the state. A copy of one of her “food 
talks” was requested for publication by the national govern- 


ment. Miss Rausch was a graduate of Colorado State College 
in 1908. 
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Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.—The women of 
Washington University have organized and signed voluntary 
pledge-cards on which they pledge themselves not only to do 
war-work, but also to study more conscientiously and to keep 
themselves in the very best physical condition. They make 
surgical dressings in the University Red Cross Work-Shop on 
their own campus. Their contribution to the Y. M. C. A. was 
four hundred forty dollars and the Thrift Stamp sale has been 
a big success to date. 

Ninety-five hundred dollars worth of Liberty Bonds were 
sold by the fraternity women, and they are planning a war-tea 
to be given soon. Nearly all the members of Hospital Unit 
21 were Washington men and women and the Washington 
University Medical School is Red Cross headquarters for the 
making of surgical dressings. 

This month marks the first anniversary of the formation 
of the Women’s Union of Washington University. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to bring together all women con- 
nected with the University for the promotion of its interests. 
Although its first year has not been as eventful as it would 
have been in peace-times, its two hundred fifty members feel 
satisfied that it is filling an important place in the “Greater 
Washington” movement. First of all last spring it invited all 
the girls of the St. Louis city and county preparatory schools 
who would be ready for college in the fall, to an athletic 
carnival and out-door reception. This was a success, and will 
be an annual affair. Other tradition-establishing events inau- 
gurated by the Women’s Union are a Commencement-week re- 
union in honor of the graduating class, and University Night, 
a late winter or early spring reunion for both men and women. 

Membership in the Women’s Union is open to under- 
graduates, former students, wives of members of the University 
faculties, and any women officially connected with the educa- 
tional and administrative departments of the University. 


Wellesley College.—Plans for the spring include active 
preparation for farming. Eighteen to twenty acres of college 
land will be under cultivation by the students under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Botany. The trustees have voted 
that they will support the enterprise. The students, however, 
have already subscribed over one thousand dollars and eleven 
hundred of them have responded either by contributions or by 
application to work on the farm. Four hundred students will 
work through the spring, every student giving two hours a 
week, and in the summer there will be three squads of twelve 
farm workers and three housekeepers, each squad working for 
a month at a time. The produce of the farm will be dried, 
salted and pickled and after the first plowing of the field, 
students will do all the work. 

President Pendleton attended the Conference of the 
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National Security League in Chicago and the students were 
stirred to fresh activity by her account of the proceedings there. 

All social activities seem to have merged into war activities 
but with the generous gift of Mr. Edwin Farnham Greene a 
series of ten organ recitals by organists of note have given an 
added sense of cultural values. 

The most notable gift of recent times to the College 
Library is that of Professor George Herbert Palmer, in memory 
of Mrs. Palmer, on their thirtieth wedding anniversary: Two 
volumes of Mrs. Browning’s Poems, edition of 1844, corrected 
by the author’s own hand in preparation for the edition of 
1850; Browning’s copy, autographed, of the Works of Agrippa, 
the sixteenth-century German magician to whom the poet 
refers both in Sordello and Paracelsus; Browning’s copy of 
Aeschylus, autographed “Robert Browning, Apr. 24, ’79”; The 
Battle of Marathon, written by Elizabeth Barrett at the age of 
ten and printed for her by her father two years later. Only 
four or five copies of this are known to exist. The one included 
in the Palmer gift was a presentation copy to Mrs. Browning’s 
favorite sister, which was bought by Professor Palmer at a 
Browning sale for seven hundred and fifty dollars. These 
books make a very precious addition to the rare first editions 
of the Brownings that Professor Palmer has already given to 
the Wellesley library. 

The plans for the Wellesley Relief Unit are progressing 
rapidly. The Unit has already been definitely enrolled under 
the Red Cross and its work will lie among repatriates, “six 
hundred of whom are returning daily to France.” The per- 
sonnel and the date of sailing of the Wellesley Unit has not 
yet been announced but it is expected that it will sail early 
in April. 

Western Reserve University—The Western Reserve Uni- 
versity new catalogue will show an increase of more than 1500 in 
the total number of students despite the decrease in certain depart- 
ments caused by the call to national service. The departments 
most affected are Adelbert College with a drop of ninety-five; 
the law school with a drop of forty-three; and the school of 
pharmacy with a drop of 48. The College for women shows 
an increase as do the school of medicine and the dental school. 
The great increase comes from the establishment of the school 
of education conducted jointly by the Western Reserve and the 
Cleveland Normal Training School. 

A great field of activity lies in the extension courses given 
by the school of Applied Social Sciences to meet wartime 
emergencies. One hundred and thirty-two students are regis- 
tered in these courses in addition to the thirty-nine who are 
taking regular work in the school. 

Miss Mary E. Parker announces that the household ad- 
ministration department is opening a course in gardening to 
run until the end of the school year. 
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I value the Journal more than any magazine I receive. 
Each number is stimulating—Rutu G. Jerrries, Tulsa, Okla. 


I hear only praise on all sides for the A.C. A. Journal. It 
is wonderfully vital and progressive-—E LizaBETH G. PEABODY, 
Utica, N. Y. 


It gives me pleasure to know that the A. C. A. Journal is 
in line with other worthy magazines in espousing the liberal 
thought of the day. I have enjoyed in recent numbers the 
article by Dr. Burk; the article entitled Women in Finance and 
the library controversy. I foresee a future for this magazine.— 
LysanpEer G. Hamiiton, New York City. 


The A. C. A. Journal is of the utmost importance in our 
work of keeping in touch with the war activities of college 
women, besides being intensely interesting reading. I do not 
see how we could get on without it—Criara Sears Taytor, 
Director of Women’s War Work, Federal Committee on Public 
Information. 


Will you send us another copy of the Journal? This 
magazine is in such demand that we cannot let it go from the 
reading room.—Librarian the University of Minnesota. 


May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
continued good qualities of the Journal. It is always readable, 
informing and inspiring—ANnna B. Getston, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Journal is a real organ of information as well as a 
most interesting and readable magazine. My husband often 
gets at it before I do— ANNIE LITTLETON KLINE, Vice-pres., N.W. 
Central Section. 


Mrs. Winter's Valuable Work 


The News Letter of the Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense states that questions and answers on the 
causes of the war written by Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Division, are so effective that the State 
Commission of Public Safety has caused 100,000 to be printed 
and has used them in railway stations and other public meeting 
places. Mrs. Winter is a former president of the Minneapolis 
Branch of the A. C. A. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


The Appointment Bureau suffered 
a severe loss in the death on Febru- 
ary thirteenth of Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, for twenty-six years the 
President of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. This 
loss will be felt not only by the 
Bureau but by all organizations dedi- 
cated to the “educational, industrial 
and social advancement of women.” 
It was due to her far-sighted vision 
that the Bureau, the first Bureau of 


Occupations for Women in _ the 
United States, was organized in 
1910. Her original plan for the 


Bureau, including research work and 
field service, emphasized the educa- 
tional side of the work. Again it 
was due to her that the first college 
vocational conference was held at Smith 
College in 1910 and that the first ad- 
visory committee of college adminis- 
trators was organized. Her generosity 
made possible the publication series 
“Vocations for the Trained Woman.” 
She met the deficit in the News 
Notes of the Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions up to the time that this publi- 
cation became part of the A. C. A. 
Journal, and she gave the Bureau 
the funds for the new book now be- 
ing prepared. Those who were most 
closely associated with her will miss 


her sympathy and her sense of 
justice, but they feel that the inspira- 
tion of her life will always be a spur 
towards increased efforts for service. 

The Professional Opportunities 
Conferences have brought unusually 
large audiences, 167 being present at 
the Secretarial Conference. 

The most definite contribution the 
Bureau made to war service in Feb- 
ruary was the loaning of two mem- 
bers of its staff to the state for two 


weeks for the ship-building drive. 
The Director is a member of the 
Woman’s Farm and Garden com- 


mittee for the enrollment of the 
college women of New England for 
agriculture during the coming sum- 
mer. Information in regard to de- 
tails may be obtained by addressing 
Miss Mabel Babcock, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. The semi-annual meeting of 
the Bureau’s Advisory Committee 
will be held March ninth. Particu- 
lar emphasis will be laid on the col- 
lege woman’s part in the war. 

The Director is the chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee for the 
Intercollegiate Community Service 
Association and will be glad to fur- 
nish information to inquirers. The 
Bureau expects to appoint two stu- 
dent workers for the coming year. 
It is possible that both candidates will 
train for employment work, though 
one may be given secretarial training. 
Several candidates are under consid- 
eration, but the Bureau will be glad 
to hear from others. 
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Miss Schlenck, who has been com- 
ing from Simmons College for prac- 
tice work, has received an appoint- 
ment in the stores department of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Company. It 
seems inevitable that the demand for 


employment managers with some 
special training will increase. 
The speaking appointments for 


members of the staff during Febru- 
ary have included the Women’s Col- 
lege in Brown University, Mount 
Holyoke College, and the Lynn Busi- 
ness Women’s Club. 

In December a young woman of 
excellent personality, who would 
naturally be attractive to girls and 
who is a trained musician, came to 
learn of opportunities for commun- 
ity service. As a direct result of 
the conference she took the intensive 
course offered in December at the 
School for Social Workers for girls’ 
club workers under Miss Mabelle B. 
Blake and at once secured a salaried 
position working with girls clubs 
and has an excellent future. The 
demands on our home economics de- 
partment are always brisk and we 
have difficulty in finding trained and 
experienced candidates enough for 
the more important positions, such 
as a cafeteria manager for govern- 
ment employees, a manager of a 
community kitchen, factory lunch- 
room manager, a director of em- 
ployees’ cafeteria of a large club, 
teacher of domestic science in a 
private school, who must be a col- 
lege graduate and who would also do 
the housekeeping on a scientific plan, 
a hospital dietitian, and a food con- 
servation city leader. 
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The 1917 annual report of the 
Philadelphia Bureau shows some in- 
teresting facts about general condi- 
tions. Although there were recorded 
in 1917 thirty more placements than 
in 1916 (383 in 1917 and 353 in 1916), 
there were fewer registrants (835 in 
1917 and 1052 in 1916). A larger 
proportion of these registrants were 
in positions at the time‘ they ap- 
plied and their desire for work was 
not from causes due to unemploy- 
ment but to the wish for advance- 
ment and increased salary. 

The increase in calls requiring 
special training is especially encour- 
aging. The needs for stenographers 
have already been mentioned during 
the past months. There have natur- 
ally been increased demands for 
bookkeepers. 

Scientific workers, librarians, sta- 
tisticians and social workers have 
been more in demand than formerly. 

The Bureau was glad to welcome 
to its office delegates and visitors 
from the Conference for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education held in 
Philadelphia, February 21 to 23. 

The annual meeting of the Bureau 
will be held on the evening of 
March 7. The subject for discussion 
will be “Trained Women in War 
Work,” and the speakers will be 
college women from local organiza- 
tions connected with the war, as 
follows: Mrs. Edwin Shoemaker, 
Correspondent - Secretary American 
International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion; Miss Helen H. Porterfield, 
Special War Worker, War and Navy 
Departments Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities; Miss C. Jessica 
J. Donnelly, Manager Women’s De- 
partment, Federal-State Employment 
Office; Miss Janet Moore, Executive 
Secretay, Home _ Service Section, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
American Red Cross; Miss Helen J. 
Ferris, Writer of Special Articles, 
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War and Navy Departments Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, and Miss Honora Whalen, Or- 
ganizer for Farm Units National 
League for Woman’s Service. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BU- 
REAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Bldg., N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The conference on The Woman of 
Forty-five has been set for March 11, 
and among the speakers on the pro- 
gram are two important business men 
of the city of Chicago, a representative 
of the Women’s Trade-Union League, 
Mrs. William S. Hefferan representing 
the courses of study which are offered 
by the Council of National Defense, 
and Miss Sophonisba P. Breckenridge 
of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. 

The manager has attended voca- 
tional conferences at the College of 
St. Teresa, and the University of 
Illinois, has spoken at Senior Chapel 
at the University of Chicago, besides 
holding individual conferences with 
the students, and talking to a group 
of girls from the Northwestern Uni- 


versity School of Commerce. It is 
interesting to note that a much 
larger number of students is being 


interviewed this year than ever be- 
fore, which seems to indicate the 
growing interest in service and oc- 
cupation. Here is the opportunity 
to divert and direct some of the 
vague desires for “war work” into 
more practical and valuable channels. 

The month has been a distinct ad- 
vance over last year in the number 
of calls. An _ interesting position 
which we almost created was with 
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the Western Society of Engineers 
where, by virtue of several calls, and 
then by sending a candidate whose 
qualifications were admirable, we 
finally opened a desirable position as 
librarian for that large organiza- 
tion which has never had a trained 
librarian before. We have sent a 
chemist to the People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Company which is employ- 
ing women chemists for the first 
time and which has to delay taking 
in these girls until its rest-room for 
women is completed. Another chem- 
ist, with a sense for color and a 
business head, we sent as a color 
chemist to one of the large depart- 
ment stores where she will main- 
tain her own department for match- 
ing and dyeing from samples for pa- 
trons. The Woman’s Council of De- 
fense asked us for a filing expert to 
classify the registration cards which 
all the women of Illinois filled out 
and one of our candidates has taken 
the position. The Rand-McNally 
Publishing Company called on us for 
an experienced editorial writer who had 
had Chicago experience in a publish- 
ing house, who knew type, etc., etc. 
A candidate came into the office one 
afternoon, registered and secured the 
position upon the first interview that 
same afternoon. Another candidate 
who lived at a distance and who 
had had special training in landscape 
gardening and architecture, secured 
through us a position in charge of 
city gardens. Still the calls for the 
secretary from every possible source, 
and increasingly the call for the 
bookkeeper and the girl with a head 
for figures. More and more young 
married women, whose husbands are 
in the service, are coming to us for 
work. Their tenure is uncertain, but 
they are very much in earnest and it 
is often possible to place them because 
many of them are both trained and 
experienced. 
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COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- 
CUPATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit 


MRS. HELEN C. MUNROE, MANAGER 


This report finds the Bureau in an 
unprecedented period of prosperity. 
For the first time in our short ex- 
istence, we have a reserve fund 
which we hope will enable us to 
extend our work and enlarge our 
capacity for service. 

Our College Night benefit perform- 
ance—Maude Adams in A Kiss For 
Cinderella at the Detroit Opera House 
on February 20—was a great success 
in every way, in spite of the number 
of difficulties which arose. We feel 
that our plans carried so well be- 
cause of the very excellent advice 
given by our sister bureau in Pitts- 
burgh and the splendidly organized 
team work done by our organization 
committees. 

The performance netted between 
$900 and $1,000. This is an espe- 
cially gratifying result when some of 
the obstacles to any successful issue 
are considered. The National Fuel 
Administration ordered theatres 
closed on February 19th, (the first 
date set) after our seats were on 
sale for that night; Miss Mary Mal- 
comson, who had been appointed 
chairman of the benefit was called 
out of the city in the midst of our 
arrangements; the public schools, 
where we hoped to sell out the 
second balcony were closed for the 
weeks just previous to the perform- 
ance, and two members of our 
quartet who were to lead the audi- 
ence in college songs were unable to 
appear at the last moment. How- 
ever the performance was perfect in 
itself, and we feel that the spirit as 
well as the finances of the evening 
left little to be desired. We hope to 
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establish an annual College Night in 
Detroit. 

In spite of the unavoidable inter- 
ruptions of our regular work by the 
benefit preparations, we have placed 
a number of women in interesting 
positions. Among these was a young 
woman possessing judgment, tact, 
education and good appearance, who 
has entered the employ of a large 
corporation in charge of the recep- 
tion room. She replaced a splendid 
old gentleman, and her task is in- 
terviewing guests of the firm. 
Another satisfactory placement was 
that of business manager for a music 
school. 

Our plan for employers member- 
ships is meeting with a decided re- 
sponse, although little intensive work 
has been done as yet in this direc- 
tion. 

We have offered this Bureau as a 
station for registration of women to 
the Council of National Defense for 
the week of April 6th. We are also 
coOperating with the National 
League for Women’s Service, partic- 
ularly with the Industrial Commit- 
tee. 

The manager visited Michigan 
Agricultural College, and gave a talk 
to the women students, remaining 
the following day to meet individual 
appointments with many of them. 
A trip to Hope College early in the 
month, was postponed because of 
delayed train schedules, and _ local 
office conditions. Several talks along 
the line of vocational opportunities 
for women have been given at local 
meetings. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU OF PITTSBURGH 
Fifth Floor, Bessemer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Building 
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ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The Department of Women in In- 
dustry of the Council of National 
Defense of Allegheny County has 
asked the Collegiate Bureau to lend 
Miss Smith for half time to take 
charge of the office, which that de- 
partment has opened. Mrs. Franklin 
P. Iams, chairman of the Depart- 
ment has secured financial support 
through the Committee of Public 
Safety, because the need for enroll- 
ing women to replace men, especially 
in industry, is considered vitally im- 
portant at this time. The College 
Club was willing to make this ar- 
rangement as a _ patriotic. service, 
not because the work was along the 
lines of Collegiate Bureau activities, 
but because the department of Wo- 
men in Industry wanted the work 
done by persons of experience. The 
State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, as well as the Committee of 
Public Safety, is back of the work 
and is working in close co6peration. 

The February work of the Col- 
legiate Bureau has kept up with the 
busy months preceding it. A large 
number of the positions have paid 
good salaries, some of them offering 
an unusual opportunity in the way 
of new work. With the increasing 
number of positions open to college 
girls, it is more and more difficult to 
urge adequate training, which takes 
time. The “Vassar idea” for example 
is extremely interesting, but we are 
finding few girls willing to spend 


even two years to acquire such 
specialized training. Among the 
younger graduates it seems more 
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romantic to go to France immedi- 
ately. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th St., New York City 
EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON, MANAGER 


So far this year the employment 
situation shows certain marked dif- 
ferences from last year. The figures 
show a larger proportion of perma- 
nent positions, an increase in non- 
secretarial positions, and an increase 
in the number of positions paying 
the higher salaries. The most strik- 
ing difference is in the number of 
high salaried positions. This year 
we filled eight positions paying 
over fifteen hundred dollars as com- 
pared with one for the same period 
a year ago. 

A great wave of restlessness is 
rising among women already in posi- 
tions. By letter and personal inter- 
view they are expressing their desire 
to take advantage of the unusual 
circumstances at the present time. 
Part of this restlessness is without 
doubt due to the increased cost of 
living. Partly it is due to a feeling 
that this is the psychological mo- 
ment to better one’s self. 

In February we issued the first 


number of “The Spotlight.” This is 
a modest’ four-page publication 
through which we plan to spread 


more widely such information as we 
have about work for trained women. 
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B OO K § A N D 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This Departments will include 
brief mention of books received 
by The Journal. Books written 
by members of the Association 
will receive first consideration. 





Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry. By Amy Lowell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.50. 


Miss Lowell has here treated 
the poetry of six exponents of 
the free-verse school—Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Robert Frost, “H. D.”, 
Carl Sandburg and John Gould 
Fletcher. Belonging to the so- 
called Imagists herself she is in 
sympathy with the form of ex- 
pression that eschews form, and 
naturally at her hands all six 
authors are credited with abso- 
lute sincerity of purpose and 
more or less ability as poets. 

No doubt our ideals in poetry 
as in the other Fine Arts are 
slowly changing, but whatever 
the form in which poetry ap- 
pears it must be insisted that its 
true essence—high emotion, 
imagination (not photography), 
rythm (not necessarily rhyme) 
and beauty be there if the work 
is to receive serious consideration 
as art. How much in the out- 
put of this group of writers can 
really be called poetry? The re- 
viewer has searched in vain for 
one glimpse of the divine fire 
and only occasionally has she 
found poems that reveal a really 
beautiful artistry, as Fletcher’s 
“Green Symphony” and H. D.’s 
icture of violets in “Sea Gods.” 

wo-thirds of the work of Rob- 
inson, Masters and Sandburg 
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would sound better as prose. The 
desire of the two latter to “paint 
the bald truth” if indeed it be a 
genuine desire, has resulted in 
many unlovely canvases, hope- 
lessly commonplace in both form 
and content. That these men are 
writing to “free their souls” as 
Miss Lowell urges does not help 
the matter at all. It should al- 
ways be remembered that truth 
is quite as much a matter of 
general spirit and impression as 
of literal accuracy in details of 
fact. That expression which con- 
veys the underlying realities is 
more real (not to say better 
poetry) than the presentation of 
life in photographic fashion. The 
quality of much of the liberated 
soul-stuff quoted in these pages 
shows that restraint would better 
be practised for the public’s sake, 
if not for that of the “poets.” 

Miss Lowell believes thorough- 
ly in what she writes. We can 
credit her with a large sincerity. 
She sees in the new movement 
an evolutionary step of great sig- 
nificance that is bound to have 
its effect sooner or later upon lit- 
erature. Perhaps when the fol- 
lowers of this movement awaken 
to the fact that only inspired 
utterance in poetry can afford to 
transcend the canons of taste and 
criticism and that anything short 
of that must depend upon grace 
of form for a part of its value, 
they may create an impression 
that will bear somewhat the 
stamp of permanency. 


Disasters. By J. Byron Deacon. 
New York: The Russell Sage 
Foundation. Price 75 cents. 


One wishes that Mr. Deacon, 
who is assistant Director Gen- 
eral of the American Red Cross, 
department of Civilian Relief, 






























































































































FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 

this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Ferry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
school calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fibre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses im music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnished 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 


Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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had made the explanatory title of 
his book the principal one. 
“Disasters” is not an appealing 
title, calling up as it does so 
much that is tragic and terrible 
but “The American Red Cross 
in Disaster Relief” would appeal 
to the general reader as well as 
the social worker. 

And that is precisely what this 
book should do. It gives a sing- 
ularly graphic and of course ab- 
solutely authoritative account of 
the work of the Red Cross in dis- 
asters during the past twelve 
years—an account that for sheer 
straightforwardness, common- 
sense and sympathetic under- 
standing is unique in reports of 
the kind. Moreover it is the first 
detailed account from original 
Red Cross documents that has 
been published in this country. 

In the great disasters by fire 
and flood, by shipwreck and mine 
explosions, the Red Cross, never 
seeking for a moment to advance 
itself, taking leadership only 
when such leadership was re- 
quested, has merged quietly with 
other relief agencies and has not 
only helped to meet immediate 
needs, but has done a prodigious 
amount of follow-up and recon- 
struction work. Whatever the 
nature of the accident or where, a 
detachment of workers has been 
there on the spot almost immedi- 
ately, ready to be utilized. In 
the recent Halifax horror Red 
Cross Workers from Boston left 
for the scene of disaster almost 
the moment the news of the ex- 
plosion became known. 

The contents of this book 
should be known both here and 
abroad. It should give the 
American reader a deepened sense 
of pride in our home organiza- 
tion and the feeling that any 
sacrifice we might make to help it 
along would not be too great. 
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Pacific Coast 


Liberal and Fine Arts 
Domestic Arts and Sciences 
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AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph. D., President 
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The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one 
hour from New York. From primary to college. 
Two residence houses, separate School House and 
Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 
Attractive General and Special Courses for girls 
who do not enter college. Practical Course in 
Household Science. Girls receive actual training 
in second residence house, the Lodge. 


Study of the individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. Book- 
let on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, B. L. Smith 
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NATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


of the 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


A Two Year GRADUATE COURSE of 
Training for EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


First Year - Non-resident 
Second Year - Resident at the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
New York Oity 


For all information address 
SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 











Boston, 2A Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Building. 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 
Portland, 514 Journal Building. 
Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Avenue. 





Los Angeles, 533 City Bank Building. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 
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Established 1884 Incoraped 1911 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
PUPILS 


Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory 


THE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 
Toledo, Ohio 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Summit, New Jersey 


Mrs. Sara Woodman Paul 
Miss Anna S. Woodman 


Principals. 











The Little Theatre in the United 
States. By Constance D’Arcy 
Mackey. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price $2.00 net. 


This book as its title suggests 
deals with the Little Theatre in 
this country, but the introduc- 
tory chapter describing the rise 
and growth of the movement in 
France from André Antoine’s 
one-act playhouse in the Elysée 
des Beaux Arts thirty years ago, 
and its subsequent spread to 
Russia, England and Germany is 
illuminating and will be grate- 
fully received by the general 
reader. 

According to Miss Mackey’s 
figures there are nearly sixty 
Little Theatres in the United 
States. She has been at pains to 
gather the fullest possible data 
concerning them, and the history, 
policy and achievement of each 
is discussed, with interesting 
sidelights as to plays and play- 
ers. A few inaccuracies appear in 
these data, that may or may not 
be the fault of the author, but 
they do not mar the worth of 
the volume as a whole. 

A chapter is devoted to the 
Washington Square Players and 
another to Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau Theatre and among the 
other houses to which rather ex- 
tended mention is given are 
Greenwich Village Theatre, Hull 
House theatre, the Prairie Play- 
ers of Galesburg, Ill., Harvard’s 
47 Workshop, McCallum’s Thea- 
tre at Northampton, Mass., the 
Vagabond Theatre of Baltimore 
and the Little Theatres of Chica- 
go, Lake Forest, Ill., Duluth, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Fargo, N. D. It 
may be stated here that the Chi- 
cago Little Theatre has recently 
gone out of existence. 

The book is written in Miss 
Mackey’s_ singularly engaging 
style and there are seventeen 
illustrations that really illustrate 
in that they show scenic effects 
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Books and Announcements 


and settings in actual use in the 
playhouses considered. 


A History of English Literature. By 
Robert H. Fletcher. Boston: The 
Richard Badger Co. Price $1.25. 


This text-book prepared for the 
use of students in colleges and 
universities is admirable in treat- 
ment and exceptionally logical in 
arrangement. The ground is 
thoroughly covered from the Bri- 
ton and Anglo-Saxon period to 
the Twentieth Century, showing 
the relation of each division of 
literature to the national life of 
its time. So far as has been 
possible within scope of a book 
of such conciseness the import- 
ant authors and works of each 
period have been given adequate 
mention with sufficient criticism 
to pique the student’s curiosity. 

It is to be regretted, however, 
that so many books designed for 
use in colleges should make such 
scant mention of the literature of 
the Twentieth century. Only 
three names are given here—De 
Morgan, Noyes and Masefield. 
While the majority of present 
day writers are undoubtedly im 
the making and their work un- 
certain as to permanency, the 
student could very profitably be 
directed to those books which 
are conceded to be good litera- 
ture even by the most captious 
critics. College men and women 
read a great many books of the 
day and in no other direction is 
there more need for enlightened 
guidance. 

A list of available cheap edi- 
tions of standard works in Eng- 
lish literature completes Profes- 
sor Fletcher’s volume. Although 
the list is arranged for college 
use books appear upon it which 
could and should be in use in 
the English course of any well- 
regulated high school. 


Dr. Stanton Coit, President of the 


Ethical Church, London, says: 


“The Menorah Journal is an ex- 
cellent periodical both in spirit and 
thought as well as literary quality.” 


Every college man and woman 
should subscribe to the only publica- 
tion of its kind. Notable contributors 
to previous issues include Israel 
Zangwill, Justice Louis Brandeis, 
President Charles W. Eliot, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, and others. 


Subscriptions 
$2.00 per year 


The Menorah Journal 


600 Madison Avenue New York City 


Wallace School and 


Conservatory 


College Preparatory Course and two years 
of Collegiate Work. Domestic Science 
and Art. Graduate Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Organ, Violin, Public School 
Music. 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
THE MISSES WALLACE 


PRINCIPALS 
82 Jefferson Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


.-» THE... 


Columbus School for Girls 


Parsons Place 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Day and Boarding School. College 
Preparatory and General Course 


ALICE GLADDEN 
GRACE LATIMER JONES 


Send for Catalogue 


Head Mistresses 
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Salads and Sandwiches. Preserving 
and Pickling. By Mary M. Wright. 
Philadelphia: The Penn. Publish- 
ing Co. 


These two handy pocket vol- 
umes are what every woman 
needs, whether she is manager of 
a household or just a “bachelor 
girl” who gives “spreads” in- her 
rooms. ‘The fine art of salad- 
making—preparation, garnishing 
and dressing is discussed and 
many recipes are given under 
three heads: vegetable salads, 
heavy salads, and fruit salads. 
The sandwiches likewise are in 
three divisions—those with a 
salad filling, as lettuce, cress or 
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tomato; substantial sandwiches 
as those with meat, fish, cheese 
or nuts; and sweet sandwiches. 
There are two hundred recipes in 
all. 

In the little book on preserv- 
ing and pickling Miss Wright 
has followed the very latest ap- 
proved scientific methods and 
about 100 tested recipes are 
given. In the discussion of pre- 
serves and conserves one finds 
all sorts of delectable combina- 
tions not in common use in 
homes, while in pickling there 
are excellent new suggestions for 
seasonal relishes as by-products. 
A chapter on candied fruits is a 
vaulable addition to the book. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


OFFERS, EACH YEAR, TO COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Three $500 Fellowships in Social-Economic Research 


The work for 1918-1919 will consist of emergency investigations dealing with 


war activities. 


The appointments will be made about May rst. 
Anyone interested should send at once for an application blank to the 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


264 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


Buy a Liberty Bond for every member of the family. 


How many Liberty Bonds does your branch own? 


now. 


Buy one 





